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THIS MONTH 


THE COVER...This month our 
cover is entitled Christ Blessing the 
Children. It was painted by the out- 
standing Danish artist, Carl Bloch, 
whose pictures on the March and 
April covers were so popular. Born 
in Copenhagen in 1834, Bloch stud- 
ied in Rome and was Professor at 
the Copenhagen Academy. He was 
famous for his pictures painted to 
decorate churches and palaces. The 
original of this picture, Christ Bless- 
ing the Children, hangs in the Nich- 
olai Church, Holbeck, Denmark. 


DEDICATION ...It was Fr. Paul 
James Francis, our revered Founder, 
who gave the name, Brothers Chris- 
topher, to the men who came to 
Graymoor seeking assistance. Chris- 
topher means Christ - bearer and 
Father Paul considered these men 
bearers of Christ. At first he housed 
them in a small shack originally built 
as a chicken coop but as their num- 
bers increased he commissioned Fr. 
Anselm to build a larger place so 
that many more could be cared for 
properly. That two-story building 
served us for a number of years but 
in the course of time it, too, became 
too small. Moreover it began to leak 
very badly and last summer we de- 
cided to reface it with brick to elim- 
inate the leaks and add an annex 
to accommodate more men. 

The work is finished now and we 
shall have the dedication of what 
really is a new building on the after- 
noon of Saturday, June 27. If you 
can come to Graymoor that day we 
should be pleased to have you join 
us in the dedication ceremonies. 


NECROLOGY ... We would like to 
call your attention to the Necrology, 
or the list of the dead, that is pub- 
lished every month in THe Lamp. 
We ask all of you to remember these 
departed souls in your prayers. Every 
month we offer thirty Masses for the 
repose of their souls and the souls of 
the other departed relatives and 
friends of our Lamp subscribers 
whose names are sent in to us. Very 
frequently space does not permit us 
to publish all of the names we re- 
ceive and sometimes the names come 


Fr. Thomas Condon, S.A. 


too late for publication. But that 
doesn’t matter. Whether the name is 
published or not the soul is remem- 
bered in the Masses just as soon as 
we receive it. Just you be sure to 
send us the names of your departed 
relatives and friends. 


DIRECTOR ... The present Direc- 
tor of St. Christopher's Inn is Fr. 
Thomas Condon, S.A. His picture is 
at the head of this column. Father 
Thomas came to Graymoor from the 
Bronx in 1932. He was ordained ten 
years later and served on the North 
Carolina Missions with Fr. David 
Gannon, S.A., a regular contribu- 
tor to THe Lamp. After some time 
he was appointed Master of Clerics 
at our Major Seminary in Washing- 
ton. Later on he was appointed 
Guardian at St. Paul’s Friary, Gray- 
moor. 

At the General Chapter of 1949 
Father Thomas was elected Defin: 
tor and appointed Director of St 
Christopher’s Inn. He is also Direc- 
tor of the Ave Maria Hour. 


IMPORTANT...If you intend to 
move or have moved or if you intend 
to change or have changed your 
address please let us know so that 
we can send your Lamp to the 
proper place. It would help us very 
much if you would send us both 
your old and your new address. A 
two-cent postcard will do nicely, 
or, if you prefer you can get a spe- 
cial form from your local post office. 

It takes some time to process these 
changes of address but if you can 
allow us about six weeks there 
should be no difficulty at all. But 
be sure to send both the old and 
the new address. 

If you are receiving duplicate 
copies of THe Lamp or other mail 
from us we would appreciate know- 
ing that, too. 
































Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


St. Anthony 
NOVENA 


Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


Ever since his canonization St. 
Anthony has been a favorite 
saint of millions. His interest 
in man and his prompt help 
have made him loved by all. 


Every day we receive many 
petitions to be included in our 
perpetual novena. Many 
letters of thanksgiving for 
favors are received every day. 


Why not invoke 
SAINT ANTHONY 
in your need 
NEW NOVENA BEGINS EVERY TUESDAY 
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Catholic Press 


Dear Father 

My English teacher, Sister M. Wil 
fred, wrote to the editors of about 
fifty Catholic magazines requesting 
their cooperation in a Catholic press 
project. She requested that each would 
kindly send two copies of their pub- 
lication. Their response to her request 
was splendid. We have made good 
use of the magazines as assignments 
for English. We are writing letters to 
the editors to explain what use we 
have made of the material. I wish to 
thank you as one of the editors for 
sending us copies of your magazine. 
We made good use of all the copies 
received. The topic for discussion at 
our February Sodality meeting was: 
“Why Read Catholic Magazines?” 
Previous to the meeting, students on 
the panel read widely to acquaint 
themselves with material in Catholic 
magazines. The students in English 
classes did likewise. It was in this 
connection we made excellent use 
of your copies. Later we had a fine 
display of the magazines. 

After reading your magazine I 
found it very interesting. The articles 
which I can really say I enjoyed were 
“A Crucifix for Father Paul” and 
“Teen Topics.” One thing I found in- 
teresting in your publication was the 
many pictures; whenever reading an 
article in a magazine I find that a 
picture or two always makes the 
article more interesting. 

All I can say is thank you very 
much, and I will definitely see to it 
that I read more of your magazines. 

Eileen Gibbons 
Chicago, Illinois 
Project 
Dear Father: 

I wish to add a note of thanks to 
this student’s written letter. Our 
Catholic Press project proved to be 
interesting and profitable. Its suc- 
cess was due to the splendid coopera- 
tion of all the Catholic editors (about 
50) who so generously sent us copies 
of their publications. 

I am sorry that this is a rather 
tardy acknowledgment of your kind- 
ness. 

I try to do all I can to promote 
interest in the Catholic Press. 

With every good wish for your 
continued success, I am 

Sister M. Wilfred, O.S.F. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Send It On 


Dear Fathers: 

The enclosed $2.50 is to pay for 
my yearly subscription for “Lamp 
Magazine,” which I receive regularly 
and do enjoy so much. 

When we have finished reading it, 
I then mail it to a dear friend who 
is a convert, and is living at the con- 
vent of Our Lady in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. She looks forward to receiving 
each copy and when all in the home 
have read it, she passes it on to the 
Sisters to send to Korea for our boys. 

Wishing your good work every 
success, I remain 

(Mrs.) C. H. Dexter 
San Francisco, California 


Enlightenment 
Dear Fathers: 

I am enclosing my subscription fee 
for THe Lamp. I really don’t remem- 
ber when my subscription ends. I 
enjoy reading it very much and it has 
enlightened me to a few things which 
I did not know. 

God bless you all for your splendid 
work. May you continue forever. 
A. Sheppard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Subscriptio : 
Dear Fat' cr: 

On the boc krack in one of our Cath 
olie churenes I discovered copies of 
Tue Lamp which I read and enjoyed 
very much, and learning that this 
book was published by your Mon- 
astery, which I have heard for years 
has done much_ good for all, I am 
sending two dollars for a subscrip- 
tion for one year. 

(Miss) Catherine Winterling 
Chicago, Illinois 


Thank You 
Dear Father: 

I wish to state I enjoy very much 
reading THe Lamp every month. 

I think the staff deserves congratu- 
lations for giving us such a fine 
monthly magazine. 

When I can, I will bring it to the 
notice of others, so that they may 
become subscribers. 

Michael Hanratty 
Chicago, Illinois 
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KOREAN TRUCE AND WORLD PEACE 


THE EVENTS IN KOREA during the past six weeks or so 
have been heartening and encouraging to all of us. The 
renewal of the truce talks and the exchange of prisoners 
of war have given us a feeling of relief. We have felt 
the strain and worry of the Korean war so long that this 
respite is most welcome. 


But welcome as it may be in comparison with what 
went before, the present state of world affairs is no more 
than a respite. It is not peace. It is not the end of worry 
and strain. 


At this writing we do not even have an armistice in 
Korea. Preliminary talks are taking place and wounded 
prisoners are being exchanged, but cannons are still 
booming, planes are still dropping bombs and our men 
are still dying. Peace in Korea and peace in the world 
are still far, far off. 


It is important to keep this in mind. We have 
strained so in the past 12 years and we have been under 
such unremitting tension that we may be inclined to 
relax too much and allow ourselves to be deceived. Our 
longing for peace—true peace—not only in Korea but in 
the whole world, is so strong that these small straws in 
the wind that we are witnessing may enable the Soviets 
and their henchmen, both foreign and domestic, to take 
us in. The death of Stalin, the apparent struggle for 
power among the commissars, the soft talk of Soviet 
propagandists, the more reasonable and conciliatory tone 
of the Russian Press, the invitation given to American 
editors to visit Moscow and the resumption of the peace 
talks at Panmunjon may, if we are not wise and cautious, 
tend to lull us into a false feeling of security. 


Thanks be to God, our Government and our Presi- 
dent are not deceived. President Eisenhower's personal 
contact with the Russians during the war and his deal- 
ings with them since have opened his eyes wide to their 
tactics. The masterly speech he delivered recently shows 
his awareness of the fact that if they can get away with 
it again the Soviets will abuse the universal longing for 
peace and weariness of war to strengthen their forces 
and consolidate their positions for the long drawn-out 
struggle they expect before they can subjgate the world. 


That is why President Eisenhower said that, while 
we Americans and the rest of the free world welcome 
every honest act of peace, we care nothing for mere 
rhetoric. That is why he told the Russian people and 
the world that the Soviets could prove their sincere 
intentions by signing the Austrian treaty and by releas- 


ing the thousands of prisoners they still hold from World 
War II. 


If the Soviets are sincere, if they will prove their 
friendly and peaceful protestations with concrete acts 
this old war-weary world could enter into a golden age. 
But we are extremely dubious that the Soviets want a 
just peace in the world or even in Korea. Their program 
has no chance of even temporary success in a peaceful 
world. And they know it. They need turmoil and un- 
rest to make any progress at all. 


Should this strong doubt of Soviet good will cause 
us to lose hope? Should we throw up our hands in 
despair, convinced that we shall never have peace be- 
cause of the Communists? 


No, our doubts should not destroy our hopes and 
should not cause us to despair of eventual peace. And 
the reason for that is that we know that peace or war 
does not depend on the Soviets alone. Despite the power 
of the men in the Kremlin, God still rules the world, God 
still protects His children, God still takes care of those 
who love Him. 


Peace is a reward for virtuous living. Peace is the 
tranquillity of order. Peace comes to an individual when 
he orders or directs his life according to the laws of 
God. Peace comes to a community when the members 
of that community order or direct their lives according 
to the divine law that commands every man to deal 
honestly, justly, and charitably with his neighbor. Peace 
comes to a nation and to the world when nations deal 
honestly, justly, and charitably with one another. 


This fact that peace is a reward for virtue is con- 
tained in the message Our Lady gave us at Fatima. She 
predicted the end of World War I and the rise of Soviet 
power. She told what would happen if men did not 
repent of their sins and lead lives of virtue and prayer. 
She predicted the terrible anguish nations would suffer 
and the martyrdom of the thousands who have died in 
concentration camps and torture chambers. She warned 
that such things would continue unless men returned to 
God, but at the same time she promised that if men did 
heed her words, Russia would be converted and the 
world would have peace. 


We shall not be deceived. We shall adopt an atti- 
tude of watchful waiting to see if the Soviets back up 
their words with deeds. If they do we shall rejoice; if 
they don’t we shall not be surprised. Knowing that our 
hope for peace is in the Hands of God, we shall con- 
tinue our penances and prayers. t 
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My ‘ARLY RELIGIOUS TRAINING was like that of any 
boy born of Catholic parents who attends the public 
schools. There was Catechism class once a week after 
school. There were first Holy Communion and Con- 
firmation. With my brother and sister, I attended 
Mass regularly each Sunday, received the Sacraments 
frequently throughout the year and always did my 
Easter duty. 

While my parents were not strict Catholics in the 
full sense of the word, they did encourage us as chil- 
dren to follow the teachings of the Church. To be 
frank, they did not set a very good example in the 
Catholic way of life, although they were good, honest, 
God-fearing people who never consciously did a 
wrong thing in their lives, 

I am convinced that I would have been a much 
better Catholic and a more completely educated 
Catholic if they had seen fit to send me to the 
parochial schools. My early education was received 
at the public grammar and high schools. I did ma- 
triculate at a Catholic university and received this 
education at night. Although I was an active member 
of the Vincentian Society during this phase of my 
life, it is obvious that little time and effort could be 
devoted to religious training, instruction and educa- 
tion in view of the time factor. There were four hours 
nightly devoted to the study of business administra- 
tion, journalism, advertising and related subjects. 


parties and social functions accompanied by con- 
siderable drinking, there came Sundays when I was 
just too lazy to get up and go to Mass. More often I 
was nursing a bad head as the result of too much 
drink the night before. This happened perhaps once 
or twice a month at first. Within a year my appear- 
ances in Church became spaced farther and farther 
apart. Finally, I did not go at all. 

As the years went by and I became further re- 
moved from the participation in the Sacraments and 
the blessings of regular Mass, my mind, too, began 
to change. Whereas in the past, while going to con- 
fession regularly, I watched my behavior, because 
I knew that within a week or so I would have to 
confess my sins to a priest, now I was living in a 
constant state of sin, It was not that I consciously 
went out and sinned against the laws of the Church. 
It was simply a matter of carelessness. And as care- 
lessness begets carelessness, sin begets sin. 

As this rupture increased, this gradual falling away 
from the teachings of Our Lord, the habit-pattern 
of true Catholic living and strict adherence to my 
religious duties were forgotten. They were discarded 
and replaced by a life of selfishness, overindulgence 
in alcohol, false standards of living and a complete 
disregard of my Catholic duties and responsibilities. 
It became easier to sin as time went on. 

Very often the ever-present tiny prickings of con- 


Occasional carelessness in Mass attendance becomes outright refusal 


to go to Church at any time. Lack of prayer and a false 


pride leads to a swift descent into sin 





by MATT NAIRN MONAHAN 


Bearing in mind the lessons maturity and experi- 
ence have taught me, I am not making the mistake 
of sending our three daughters to the public schools. 
They attend a parochial school where their religious 
training and instruction occupies a leading place 
under the direction of the good Sisters of our Church. 
Later, I hope they will complete their education at 
a Catholic college or university. 

Mary and I were married at a nuptial Mass in our 
local parish and embarked on a tropical cruise with 
the blessings of our Church accompanying us up the 
gangplank. There, away from the parish we had 
known for some years, we began to drift away 
from the Church. 

This was no sudden or thought-out decision. I 
did not abruptly renounce the faith and declare 
that I was no longer going to attend Mass. It occurred 
in a much more insidious manner. Because of late 


science would become intensified, particularly when- 
ever I passed a Catholic Church and on Holy Days. 
I thrust them hurriedly out of my mind, but they 
remained and were never entirely lost. 

Thus, it can readily be perceived that occasional 
carelessness in Mass attendance became outright re- 
fusal to go to Church at any time. This carelessness 
has to be watched and guarded against by the best 
of Catholics. It is too easy to stray. It is too easy to 
fall away. 

Then, too, I forgot to pray. I forgot the wonderful 
efficacy of prayer in my daily life. I was a fortunate 
young man and achieved some success early in life. 
I must have developed a sense of false pride. I failed 
to realize that I was reaching success, not so much 
through my own developed ability as a newspaper- 
man and writer, but because of a God-given talent 
which had been bestowed upon (Cont. on page 10) 
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Garry RepMAN twisted his battered two-door 
sedan into its usual place in the empty strip 
beside the laundry that the employees had 
taken over as a parking lot. He got out, 
slamming the door behind him. Beneath his 
feet the ground was sodden and the sky 
overhead was gray and sullen. 

No more sullen, though, than his spirits 
as he slogged his way toward the building. 
Just another day, he thought; another day 
that was guaranteed to be wasted and use- 
less like all the others even before it began. 
He had a hunch that prisoners, marching out 
to wherever it was prisoners marched out to, 
must feel about as he did each morning as 
he entered the front door of Brady’s Model 
Laundry, shucked off his coat, and prepared 
for another day of work. 

Mrs. Connell, the bookkeeper at the front 
desk, was her usual devastatingly witty self. 

“Well, well,” she sang out, “the early bird 
is here. Can we officially start the day now, 
Mr. Redman?” 

Garry Redman did not even bother to look 
at the office clock to see whether, today, he 
was ten or fifteen minutes late. 

He went to his desk and began checking 
his stack of slips against the route lists. 

As usual, a handful of bundles for the 
country truck that made the little nearby 
towns had come up too late the night before 
to be properly billed. That meant the driver 
would have to wait. And, of course, that 
would make Slats Duncan, the local driver, 
late in getting away, too. 

“That,” Garry Redman told himself with 
malicious pleasure, “is one thing around here 
that nobody can blame on me. It was that 
way when IT came. It’s probably been like 


by FRANK A. REEDS 
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that most mornings for the past twenty years.” 

Slats Duncan and the country route driver 
came into the front office. 

“Go get lost somewhere,” Garry told them 
brusquely. “Just stay out of my way. I've got 
work to do.” 

When you had to work with such can- 
tankerous, ill-natured, sarcastic characters as 
his fellow employees, Garry had found that 
the best defense was a good offense. 

By the time he herded the battered car 
home at noon for a quick lunch with Mary 
Ann, his mood was even more gloomy than 
the day. 

There was one lonely letter in the mailbox 
beside the front steps. He picked it out and 
was about to cram it into a pocket when the 
postmark and Don Hagan’s return address 
seemed to leap out at him. He whistled softly. 
He had almost forgotten that letter he had 
written to his old classmate almost a month 
ago. It had been a bitter letter, painting a not 
at all flattering picture of the town, the towns- 
men, and Brady’s Model Laundry, and beg- 
ging his old classmate to find him a job— 
any sort of a job. 

Despite the damp chill in the air, he 
stayed outside on the little porch to open 
the letter. If it were bad news, and of course 
it would be, there was no use in bothering 
Mary Ann with it. 

It was the usual sort of letter —“good to 
hear from you —sure would be nice to have 
an old-fashioned gab-fest — whatever became 
of Bill Dinkledge?”— that sort of thing. 

Then a paragraph midway down the page 
jumped out at him. 

“There’s a persistent rumor,” Don had 
written, “that one of the (Cont. on page 20) 

















































Parents are not like othe people 
They aren't even like what they would 
have been themselves if they'd never 
had any children. Did you ever stop 
to think about the differences that 
having a family have made in your 
life, even in your character? 

It’s an interesting thought. Not 
everyone will come to the same con- 
clusions, but there are certain changes 
which a great many parents will rec. 
ognize—a surprising number of these, 
changes for the better. 

Take “a growing appreciation of 
the value of money” as one obvious 
beginner. In some countries, family 
allowances are made so that the father 
of ten doesn’t have to manage on the 
same amount of money as the man 
with no children and a wife who 
works. But in the United States, he 
does. His income tax is lower, but 
all other items in his budget, includ- 
ing other taxes, are much higher. So 
he learns to cut corners, and so does 
his wife. Partly because they have to, 
but fortunately also because they 
want to. Those wonderful children are 
worth it. 

They spend less on clothes; buy 
cheaper cuts of meat; learn to bak 
and sew; perhaps raise vegetables 
and make furniture. And this is the 


Parents never grow old 


as long as they have 
children to keep them 


young and gay in heart 
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second valuable by-product: all these 
new and interesting as well as profit- 
able things they learn to do out of 
necessity. The average single man or 
woman is much less versatile. 

And this versatility extends to the 
fields of education and recreation as 
well as housework. Any good parent 
goes to school all over again, with 
his children, reviving studies he has 
completely forgotten and _participat- 
ing in new ones. The mother who has 
never been to college herself goes, at 
least in spirit, with her sons and 
daughters; not all parents are inter- 
ested enough to get much out of this, 
but there are plenty of mothers or 
fathers who read all their children’s 
textbooks, type papers for them, hear 
memory-work and bone up on cur- 
rent events so they can join in dinner- 
table discussions. Other mothers 


“take piano” (free) along with their 
little girls! Catholic parents learn 
their catechisms all over again. 
You often hear it said that having 
children keeps people young; and it 
does, in more ways than one. Even 
if you don’t keep young in body by 


joining in their baseball games, you 
keep young in spirit by reliving your 
own childhood and adolescence along 
with your children’s. 


You become less selfish, through 
love: loving, first your husband or 
wife, and then the children you bear, 
as well as yourself. But it is only 
fair to admit that parents do develop 
a sort of “family selfishness.” Even 
this is better than a completely self- 
centered single life, and there are 
many possibilities for improvement. 
For instance, the problems of parent- 
hood give you an insight into and 
sympathy with other people’s lives; 
and a love of children, if not per- 
verted by excessive pride or posses- 
siveness, extends to other people’s 
children. 

A phrase used above, “a completely 
self-centered single life,” reminds me 
to say, very hastily, that this is not 
an article against “single blessed- 
ness!” Of course I do not mean to say 
that all single folks are selfish; this 
discussion is not against the single, 
it is simply about the married, and 
about some of the improvements 
which family life can make in the 
character or career of the otherwise 
undedicated person. 

To go on with it: besides the curb- 
ing of extravagances by willing self- 
sacrifice, as well as a growing com- 
petence in household economy; 
besides versatility (Cont. on page 10 
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Parents are not like other people 
They aren't even like what they would 
have been themselves if they'd never 
had any children. Did you ever stop 
to think about the differences that 
having a family have made in your 
life, even in your character? 

It’s an interesting thought. Not 
everyone will come to the same con- 
clusions, but there are certain changes 
which a great many parents will rec- 
ognize—a surprising number of these, 
changes for the better. 

Take “a growing appreciation of 
the value of money” as one obvious 
beginner. In some countries, family 
allowances are made so that the father 
of ten doesn’t have to manage on the 
same amount of money as the man 
with no children and a wife who 
works. But in the United States, he 
does. His income tax is lower, but 
all other items in his budget, includ- 
ing other taxes, are much higher. So 
he learns to cut corners, and so does 
his wife. Partly because they have to, 
but fortunately also because they 
want to. Those wonderful children are 
worth it 
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second valuable by-product: all these 
new and interesting as well as profit- 
able things they learn to do out of 
necessity. The average single man or 
woman is much less versatile. 

{nd this versatility extends to the 
fields of education and recreation as 
well as housework. Any good parent 
voes to school all over again, with 
his children, reviving studies he has 
completely forgotten and _ participat- 
ing in new ones. The mother who has 
never been to college herself goes, at 
least in spirit, with her sons and 
daughters; not all parents are inter- 
ested enough to get much out of this, 
but there are plenty of mothers or 
fathers who read all their children’s 
textbooks, type papers for them, hear 
memory-work and bone up on cur- 
rent events so they can join in dinner- 
table discussions. Other mothers 
“take piano” (free) along with their 
little girls! Catholic parents learn 
their catechisms all over again. 

You often hear it said that having 
children keeps people young; and it 
does, in more ways than one. Even 
if you don’t keep young in body by 
joining in their baseball games, you 
keep young in spirit by reliving your 
own childhood and adolescence along 
with your children’s. 


You become less selfish, through 
love: loving, first your husband or 
wife, and then the children you bear, 
as well as yourself. But it is only 
fair to admit that parents do develop 
a sort of “family selfishness.” Even 
this is better than a completely self- 
centered single life, and there are 
many possibilities for improvement. 
For instance, the problems of parent- 
hood give you an insight into and 
sympathy with other people’s lives; 
and a love of children, if not per- 
verted by excessive pride or posses- 
siveness, extends to other people's 
children. 

A phrase used above, “a completely 
self-centered single life,” reminds me 
to say, very hastily, that this is not 
an article against “single blessed- 
ness!” Of course I do not mean to say 
that all single folks are selfish; this 
discussion is not against the single, 
it is simply about the married, and 
about some of the improvements 
which family life can make in the 
character or career of the otherwise 
undedicated person. 

To go on with it: besides the curb- 
ing of extravagances by willing self- 
sacrifice, as well as a growing com- 
petence in household economy; 
besides versatility (Cont. on page 10 












































































DIVIDENDS FOR PARENTS 


(From page 9) in skills and a broad- 
ening of interests; besides the renewed 
spirit of youth, and the family rather 
than a self-centered outlook on life— 
what else can parents profit by simply 
being (fairly decent) parents? 

Well, parents are, or can become, 
more ambitious. They work hard be- 
cause they have to, and so get the 
habit of doing their work well, instead 
of just “getting by.” They have more 
motive to succeed, and more people 
rooting for them. Unfortunately, we 
live at present in a rather selfish so 
ciety, where all but the best are 
“looking out for number one.” But a 
man’s wife will frequently work for 
his success, and his children will nat- 
urally be pleased and proud. A man’s 
friends and fellow-workers, on the 
other hand, are more apt to be envi- 
ous of his success, much more anxious 
for their own. 

We all know many examples of 
married couples who seem able to 
stretch a salary to buy a nice home 
and furnishings and to feed any num- 
ber of children, as well as pay their 
doctors’ and dentists’ bills, while a 
bachelor on the same salary is com- 
plaining bitterly that he can’t make 
ends meet. It’s one of life’s little mys- 
teries. 

But none of us ever envies that 
bachelor, because we know that we're 
getting a great deal more for our 
money. For each “mouth to feed” 
there’s a life to live; and the parent 
lives not only his own life, but that 
of each of his children—and grand- 
children. It’s much better than a mov- 
ing picture show. 

Parents have more part in com- 
munity affairs, through their neigh- 
bors and their children’s friends, 
through their schools (PTA) and as 
home-owners. They have more real 
interest in world affairs, because the 
future of civilization matters a great 
deal more to someone who has to con- 
sider the war his son might have to 
fight and the sort of world his grand- 
daughter might have to live in. If he 
had no children, his politics are more 
likely to be influenced by temporary 
expediencies—his own comfort at the 
moment-—rather than what would be 
best for everyone in the long run. 

The bearing and raising of children 
can give to parents a feeling of satis- 
faction with what they have accom- 
plished in life, even if they didn’t do 
everything they had hoped to do. 
Those hopes may continue in the ca- 
reer of each child or grandchild; and 
leaving worldly ambitions out of it, 
there is something about any child 
that fills a parent with a sense of 
wonder and glory: this child I bore! 

With God’s help. And this brings 


us to the one thing above all others 
that parenthood has done for me, 
and, 1 know, for many others. Being 
a mother seems to bring with it the 
necessary sense of responsibility—not 
only for your baby’s body but tor t.ie 
something-more-than-physical — which 
you can’t help realizing is there. For 
myself, I never had a faith—until I[ 
saw that, for my children, I had to 
have one, had to give them one. Pos- 
sibly, “born Catholic” parents may take 
for granted all that they have to give 
their children, but as for me, a con- 
vert, I am thrilled with every guardian 
angel, every assurance of Heaven, 
every conviction of the existence of 
God, that I need not deny my chil- 
dren. And my faith grows with theirs, 
as if I were born all over again and 
growing up a Catholic. 

I find it hard to see how parents 
can bring children up without God, 
and in fact, I believe that few do. I 
have known many “atheist” college 
friends who could not get along with 
their unbelief when they grew up and 
became parents. However they may 
express their faith now, they do have 
it. It is like the parents’ greater in- 
sight, and foresight, in world affairs: 
when you have children, it is easier 
to realize, not only centuries, but 
eternity. Through your child’s eyes, 
you can see the beauty of a flower or 
a star, which you had come to take 
for granted; and through your child’s 
faith, the eyes of its soul, you can 
almost see God. 

All this is for the mother or father 
who at least tried to be a good one. 
None of us are perfect, but our char- 
acters improve as we try to be good 
examples; we are impatient at times, 
but there are other times when we 
curb our impatience more than we 
ever did before we had children, even 
though there was less reason to be 
impatient then. We lose some of our 
vouthful daring, replacing it with 
the caution that parents have to prac- 
tice because of their new responsibil- 
ities, and we gain in real courage, 
when it is needed to bear or protect 
our young. Finally, we are, as an over- 
whelming majority of parents will 
agree, very glad that we decided to 
have children. We are happy, and 
satisfied that we are doing something 
worthwhile. 





1 WAS A FALLEN-AWAY CATHOLIC 


(From page 5) me. I became im- 
bued with pride, arrogance, ever 
seeking plaudits. I kept striving for 
the extra dollar so that I could buy 
the pleasures of the material world. 
I forgot my spiritual life and my 
primary mission in life, the salvation 
of my soul and life everlasting with 
Our Heavenly Father. 
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As time progressed, I developed a 
bitterness toward Church-going peo- 
ple and considered most of them 
hypocrites. There was no_ specific 
reason for this uncompromising at- 
titude, except perhaps that it seemed 
to justify my own irreligious attitude 
and my own falling away from our 
Church. I began to sneer inwardly at 
the Confessional, and thought with 
so many misinformed and misguided 
people not of our faith, that it was 
a farce. The sinners who were for- 
given on Saturday deliberately went 
out and sinned again in like fashion 
from Monday on until their next con- 
fession. 

Now, as I have pointed out, this 
was no sudden adoption of a sinful 
way of life. This was so gradual as 
to be hardly noticeable, beginning 
with those early, careless occasional 
Sundays of non-attendance at Mass. 

In the meantime, my marriage was 
going badly. I did not know pre- 
cisely why this was so at the time. 
Today, it is clear that bad behavior, 
intemperance, falling away from the 
good, simple Catholic way of life 
and disregard of the teachings of 
Christ brought it about. For how can 
any man and wife who are never 
in a state of grace expect the bless- 
ings of grace? How can people who 
abuse their bodies and their minds 
with alcohol, and in the aftermath 
of the morning hurl blasphemies at 
each other, look for peace of mind 
and_ soul? 

Then, suddenly, the dissipations of 
the years caught up with me, and 
because of drink, I lost my job. The 
following months were difficult. I 
wandered the streets looking for work, 
but found nothing. One day, after 
an absence of some years, I entered 
a Catholic Church and prayed more 
fervently than I had ever prayed 
before in my life. I prayed for Divine 
Guidance to aid me in my problems. 
I went to confession and, despite 
my long absence, it was not so diffi- 
cult. The priest was a most under- 
standing, sympathetic and deeply re- 
ligious man. He made the return to 
God and to Mother Church easy. I 
made a Mission, going to 6 A. M. 
Mass daily, and as I prayed devoutly, 
my mind began to clear up. I began 
to write more lucidly, more forceably. 
I began to see things more clearly. 
I stopped drinking entirely. Then, out 
of the blue, came the offer of a good 
job, one that I could readily handle. 
I went to work. My wife returned 
to the Church. We forgot worldliness 
and learned humility. The anguish, 
the misery, the unhappiness and the 
anxiety which had been ours as fallen- 
aways disappeared. It was like com- 
ing into the light, after the depths 
of blackness. Our (Cont. on page 22) 

















by DAVID GANNON, S.A. 


Ix THE April issue of THe Lamp, I 
wrote of the need for one hundred 
and six lockers for the new dormitory 
of The Inn. They cost fifteen dollars 
each. As we go to press, we have had 
twelve of them donated. They were 
donated by eleven precious friends of 
Christ, who did not wish to appear 
empty-handed before Him when they 
die. How heavenly-wise they are, 
knowing that they will stand before 
the Giver of all good gifts to be judged 
holding in their hands, only the things 
they gave away for love of Him. 

Among the seventy-five thousand 
subscribers to THE Lamp, there must 
be ninety-four other friends of Christ 
who would like to give Him a locker 
in the person of His Poor—a place to 
keep a few possessions which repre- 
sent a poor man’s wealth at The Inn. 
If you would like to give a locker in 
memory of a loved one or in thanks- 
giving for a favor received, send the 
offering of fifteen dollars to The Inn, 
marked, “For a locker.” 

The Father General sent me the 
following memo about another need: 


Father David: 

In your next writing of “The 
Echoes,” will you please ask for two 
donations so that we might erect two 
Limpias Crucifixes in the Inn. The 
cost of each one is Seventy Dollars. 
If the donors so desire, we shall have 
a small plaque put on each one with 
the name of the person in whose mem- 
ory they are given. 

Father General, S A. 

The Father General plans to hav 
one Crucifix in the entrance hall of 
The Inn, and the other in the dining 
hall. The Limpias Crucifix is a beau- 
tifully provocative representation of 
the dying Christ. His head is raised, 
blood streams from the wounds in His 
forehead, and tears glisten in His eyes 
and on His cheeks. 

Some have called The Inn “The 
House of Sorrowful Men.” If this be 
so, how fitting to place before the 
eyes of these men, “The Man of Sor- 
rows!” Seeing His tears and His will- 
ingness to be degraded for them, they 
may better understand the words: “All 
you who pass, attend and see if there 
is any sorrow like unto My sorrow.” 

Since I have brought the Father 
General into this month’s column, 
perhaps I should tell you something 
about him. (I dare say that he will 
be surprised to be reading about him- 
self when he receives the June issue.) 

When Almighty God bestows great 
honors and great dignity upon a Priest, 
He also places upon his shoulders 
great responsibilities. Christ told His 
disciples: “Much will be asked of the 
man to whom much has been given; 





























































more will be expected of him, because 
he was entrusted with more.” And 
again He says: “Among you, the great- 
est of all is to be the servant of all.” 

And so, as the Spiritual Father and 
the head of a fast growing religious 
community, the Father General carries 
many burdens and_ responsibilities, 
financial and otherwise. As I see it 
personally, the Father General's great- 
est worry is not a financial one. If it 
were, it would manifest a lack of 
faith in lim who feeds the birds of 
the air and so beautifully clothes the 
lilies of the field. And even though 
the Father General's faith in God's 
Providence is often tested as unpaid 
bills pile up, his enduring faith is 
always rewarded with enough material 
assistance to see the Society through 
trying hours. For instance, to feed 
and house the men who came to The 
Inn last year, bills to the tune of 
Sixty-seven Thousand Dollars had to 
be paid. And Brother, “that’s not hay.” 

But, somehow, the money came 
from one source or another, and no 
one was turned away hungry. Added 
to this, however, an addition to The 
Inn involving Three Hundred Thou 
sand Dollars was begun. When ground 
was broken, the building fund had 
only Three Thousand Dollars. No one 
said that Father General was “biting 
off more than he could chew;” and 
he himself did not go grey or get thin, 
or lose any sleep over the debt. Al- 
mighty God in His own wondrous 
ways took care of the matter. He Him- 
self tells us: “Let not your heart be 
troubled nor be afraid; you believe 
in God, believe in Me also.” 

While there has been a need for 
many years to expand The Inn in order 
to accommodate all the men who 
seek its shelter, Graymoor has had an 
even greater and more urgent need 
also for many years. And that is a 
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large Friary for a fast-expanding 
community. We still take our meals 
in:the same refectory which Father 
Paul built in 1915 when there were 
only three Friars. Today we have one 
hundred and fifty. 

The Friar Brothers live in a house 
half-way down the mountain, and in 
freezing weather as well as blistering 
weather, they must climb the moun- 
tain to the Chapel or to the refectory. 
This, because the Friary on the top 
is too small and inadequate in every 
way. The cells (rooms) are small; 
and the walls are so thin, that if the 
Friar in the next cell snores (some of 
them snore and whistle at the same 
time,) you either try to get to sleep 
before him, or read the works of St. 
John of the Cross all night, beginning 
with his “dark night of the soul.” 

But with it all, everyone is quite 
happy in the simplicity of it all. The 
Kingdom of God is not found in a 
fancy room, but in one’s own soul. 
There was no rebellion when Father 
General gave the Poor a better place 
to live in at Graymoor. If Christ 
stressed one truth more than others, 
it is the truth that in ministering to 
the Poor, we minister to Him. Good 
sowing in good land, today, brings an 
abundant harvest in yet another day. 
Good investments bring good divi- 
dends. What we invest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven today, will be “above par” 
in another day. 

So, Father General's chief worry is 
not a financial one. If, at the end of 
the day he shows concern, it is prob- 
ably because he is thinking back in 
retrospect how well that day the 
ideal of Father Paul has been lived 
by all the Friars; or how he is going 
to meet the demand of various Bish- 
ops for more Friars; or of the student 
in the juniorate who, led on by the 
allurements of the (Cont. on page 24) 





























Sixce ovr last issue of 
the Annals, several changes have been 
announced by the Father General to 
be made among the Brothers. From 
Graymoor, Brother Martin, S.A. has 
been transferred to Montour Falls, 
where he has taken charge of the 
kitchen. Two of the Brothers formerly 
stationed at Montour Falls have been 
given new assignments. They are 
Brother Felix, S.A., and Brother Ep- 
hrem, S.A. Brother Felix has gone to 
our Seminary at Washington, where 
he will take over the duties of Sacris- 
tan. Brother Ephrem has come to 
Graymoor, where he has been as- 
signed to the Friary kitchen, to see 
to the nourishment of the commun- 
ity here. tT 


Recentiy His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. John R. MacDon- 
ald, Bishop of Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
broke ground for a new Retreat House 
in his diocese, to be in the care of 
the Friars of the Atonement. The Re- 
treat House will be situated at Gard- 
ner Mines which is between Glace 
Bay and Sydney. Father Theophane, 
S.A., former head of the Graymoor 
Mission Band, has been assigned to 
the post of Director of the Retreat 
House. Also appointed to assist him 
in this new undertaking of the Friars 
is Brother Paschal, S.A., who is at 
present studying typing and _ short- 
hand in Washington, preparatory to 
assuming his new duties. t 


F on THE second con- 
year, the Ave Maria Hour 
has received the first award for re- 
ligious programs presented over the 
radio. The award, presented annually 
by the University of Ohio, is given 
to that radio program, which, in the 
opinion of the judges, is most out- 
standing in its field. As our readers 
know, the Ave Maria Hour is spon- 
sored by the Friars of the Atonement 
weekly on more than 350 stations in 
the United States and on more than 
300 stations overseas. The Ave Maria 
Hour has striven always to present the 
most excellent dramatization possible 
of the lives of the Saints. For the 18 
years that the program has been in 
existence that goal of excellence has 
always been before the directors and 
professional people connected with it. 
Naturally the Friars are happy and 
proud of the honor which has come 
to the Ave Maria Hour once again. 
But to us it is a challenge and an 
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incentive to even greater effort in the 
future. 


One or tHe Sisters of 
the Atonement had the great honor 
of seeing her father ordained to the 
Priesthood, when on May 9, Rev. 
Floyd Keeler received Holy Orders 
at the hands of Most Rev. Peter L. 
Ireton, Bishop of Richmond, Va. The 
Ordination took place at the Cathe- 
dral in Richmond. 

Father Keeler is an old friend of 
Graymoor. Previous to 1915 he was 
an Anglican Clergyman, and held the 
position of Archdeacon in the Angli- 
can diocese of Salina, Kansas. On 
July 18, 1916, after his conversion to 
Catholicism, he came to Graymoor 
with his wife and three children, to 
take care of the farm owned by the 
Friars. Throughout his entire life, he 
has always had a tremendous love and 
respect for the Priesthood, and like 
so many Anglicans of sincere convic- 
tion, had considered his “ordination” 
to Episcopal orders a valid ordination. 
Upon the death of Mrs. Keeler, still 
cherishing his great desire to partici- 
pate in the Priesthood of Christ, he 
decided to study for the Priesthood 
in the Catholic Church. And so, on 
May 9, at the age of 72, Father 
Keeler has reached the goal of a life- 
time, and had the great happiness of 
having his own daughter, Sister Isa- 
belle, S.A., present at his Ordination 
and First Mass. Our sincere congrat- 
ulations to Father Keeler. 


Tre cterics at St. 
Joseph’s Friary, Saranuc Lake, have 
been doing a bit of extra-curricular 
activity for some time past. They have 
lent their talents as painters and gen- 
eral haudy-men to the task of bright- 
ening up the convent of the Carmel- 
ite Siste1. at Saranac Lake. The after- 
noons and free time of the clerics 
have been devoted to the job of pre- 
paring the convent for the Papal En- 
closure which was placed on the con- 
vent recently. The Sisters are strictly 
contemplative, devoting their entire 
life to prayer and work within the 
Enclosure. One of the Friar-Priests at 
St. Joseph’s Friary at Saranac Lake is 
Chaplain to the Sisters. It was with a 
great deal of enthusiasm that the 
clerics “pitched in” to do a good job, 
which had to be completed before 
the enclosure was placed on the con- 
vent. But the day for the ceremony 
saw the work completed and well- 
done, and the Friars happy to have 
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been able to do their little Francis- 
can bit for their Carmelite neighbors. t 


From Graymoor-in-Ja- 
pan comes a bit of news about var- 
ious of the Friars there. Father Did- 
acus, S.A. was the celebrant of the 
Holy Week ceremonies at Our Lady 
of the Atonement Monastery in Tsur- 
umi, and with a few minor variations 
of the established chant, sang every- 
thing. 

Father Matthias, S.A., riding his 
bicycle very agilely for all his years, 
whatever the number, dropped in for 
Easter dinner. 

Brother Casimir, $.A. took a picture 
of Father Matthias, and if it comes 
out all right, should be material for 
the Community records. 

Father Valentine, $.A., baptized 12 
people on Holy Saturday. On April 
19, he had Confirmation in his church, 
with 35 on hand to receive the Holy 
Ghost. 

Father Damian, S.A. has given a 
new coat of paint to his Quonset Hut 
Church in Shinkoyasu. It looks fine, 
but still is not big enough. 

Father Hyacinth, S.A., had a show- 
ing of “The Song of Bernadette” in 
the local theatre on Easter Sunday. 
Father Alphonsus, S.A., Father Am- 
brose, S.A., and Father Eric, S.A., 
also had showings in their parishes. 

Father Eric, $.A., sends word that 
he had four Baptisms on March 
25, and ten more on Holy Saturday. 
On Easter Sunday, 15 people made 
their First Holy Communion. On May 
1, there will be a Pontifical Mass at 
Fr. Eric’s church for workers. It will 
be an afternoon Mass and a sort of 
protest against the usual Communist 
celebration of May Day. The youth 
of the parish are sponsoring the dem- 
onstration. 

















FR. PETER RUDODEN, S. As 


FiatsusH, in the Borough of Brooklyn, lost one of its promising young men back in 1942 
when Donald Rudden boarded the train for Graymoor-on-the-Hudson. 

At St. John’s College everyone was soon aware that this young man had an excess of 
energy, which overflowed into all kinds of sports and dramatic activities. He entered St. 
Joseph's Novitiate at Saranac Lake in the Adirondack Mts. of N. Y. in July of 1944. At 
Clothing, along with the habit of the Society of the Atonement, he received the religious 
name ot Fra, Peter. The following year on July 14, 1945, he made his first profession 
of temporary vows. 

After Philosophy he was informed by the Fr. General that he would take his Theology 
at the Angelicum, a famous Dominican College in Rome. Besides the ecclesiastical studies 
he picked up Italian almost unconsciously, Cardinal Canali accepted his final profession of 
vows on July 14, 1948. 

On June 11, 1953 the Archbishop of New York, Cardinal Spellman, will raise him to 
the dignity of the Priesthood to continue Christ’s redemptive work here on earth. 

Fr. Peter will celebrate his first Solemn Mass at St. Jerome’s Church in Brooklyn. Fr. 
Harold J. Martin will be the archpriest. Fr. Jeremiah Kelliher, $.A., of Wahsington, D.C. will 
be the deacon and Fr. Cletus McGorry, S.A., of the Graymoor Mission Band will be the sub- 
deacon. The sermon for this memorable occasion will be preached by Fr. David Gannon, $.A. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN ORDAINS FOUR FRIAR PRIESTS 














FR. CHRISTOPHER SCHREIDER, 


THE AVE MARIA HOUR gave Fr. Christopher his first knowledge of Graymoor’s existence. It 
wasn’t long before he packed up and said goodby to Astoria, L.I., and headed for Graymoor. 
In the Fall of 1942, he enrolled at St. John’s Seminary. One year he was President of 
the C.S.M.C. Unit. In the Summer of 1946 he entered the Novitiate at Saranac Lake and 
received the name of Fra. Christopher. On July 14, 1947 he made his first profession of 
temporary vows. 
en came Philosophy and two years of Theology at the Catholic University of America. 
Besides studies there were other activities. Work periods were consumed in the shoe shop 
mending anything from sandals to satchels. On July 14, 1950 Fr. Christopher made perpetual 
profession of vows. His last two years of Theology were held at our own House of Studies 
near the Catholic University. 

Fr. Christopher will be ordained on the 11th of June by Cardinal Spellman and he will 
celebrate his first Solemn Mass at the Church of the Immaculate Conception in Astoria. The 
archpriest will be his Pastor Fr. E. J. Higgins who is also the founder of the Catholic War 
Veterans. Frs. Alan Mohan, S.A., and Owen Murphy, S.A., both of St. John’s Seminary, Mon- 
tour Falls, N.Y., will be deacon and subdeacon. Fr. Daniel Egan of the Graymoor Mission Band 
will preach the sermon on this great event while the parents of Fr. Christopher, Mr. and Mrs. 















FR. ROMAN U §S DUNNE, §&.A 


HENRY DANIEL DUNNE, a young man with a goodly number of talents, entered Old St. John’s 
at Graymoor in September of 1942. His elementary education was completed at St. Elizabeth’s 
Grammar ‘School in Ozone Park, L.I. After High School he worked for a year in New York 
City in a book publishing company before he decided to study for the pogen 

He completed his classical studies at St. John’s in 1946 and entered our novitiate the 
same year. With the Holy Habit of our Society he received the name Romanus in Religion. 
Father Romanus took his first temporary vows the following year and on July 14, 1950 
pronounced the three Holy Vows of Religion as an Atonement Friar forever. He earned his 
A.B. degree in Philosophy from the Catholic University of America in June of 1949, Two years 
of his Theology course were taken at the same University. The last two years have been com- 
pleted at our own House of Theology recently established on the C.U.A. campus. 

Father Romanus will offer his First Solemn Mass at St. Elizabeth’s Church, Ozone Park, 
L.I., on June 14th. The Rev. Phillip E. Scharfenberger, Pastor of St. Elizabeth’s, will be 
archpriest. The Very Rev. Titus Cranny, S.A., Rector and Guardian of the Atonement Sem- 
inary at Washington, will be deacon. The subdeacon of the Mass will be the Rev. Xavier 
Butler, S.A., from St. John’s Atonement Seminary at Montour Falls, N.Y. The Very Rev. 
Alexander Beaton, $.A., Guardian of the Minor Seminary at Montour Falls will deliver the 
sermon. 


Fred Schreider will share in the joy of their son as he enters in unto the altar of the Lord. 

















FR. PACIFICUS VON ESSEN, S.A. 


EDWARD ANTHONY VON ESSEN completed his elementary education at Blessed Sacrament School 
in Cypress Hills in June of 1940 and for two years he attended St. John’s Prep in Brooklyn. 

He entered St. John’s Minor Seminary at Graymoor in September of 1942 where he 
passed the next four years mastering the classical studies. In July of 1946 he took the Habit 
of our Congregation at St. Joseph's Novitiate, Saranac Lake, N.Y. He received the name 
Pacificus in Religion. The young friar pronounced the Vows of Religion a year later and 
began his philosophical studies at the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. 
Father Pacificus received his A.B. degree in Philosophy in June of 1949. His course in 
Theology kept him at the Catholic University for the next two vears. 

Father Pacificus will offer his First Solemn Mass at St. Thomas Apostle Parish, Wood- 
haven, L.L, on June 14th. His former Pastor, Rev. John M. Mulz, will be archpriest, Rev 
Wilfrid Brennan, S.A., history professor and disciplinarian at St. John’s Minor Seminary, 
Montour Falls, N.Y., will be deacon. Rev. Colman Gallacher, $.A., founder of the St. Mar- 
garet of Scotland Guild and presently serving on the Graymoor Mission Band, will be sub- 
deacon. The preacher on this occasion will be the Rev. George Haye who is noted for his 
work among the deaf mutes in the diocese of Brooklyn. 

e newly ordained has two other brothers in Religion; Frater Peter, O.F.M.,Cap., a 
student for the priesthood at Glenclyffe, N.Y. and Brother Vianney, S.V.D. of Conesus, N.Y. 
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Wuart soy is there who doesn’t want 
to build a tree house where he can 
climb up and get away from the 
entire world? And fortunate is the 
boy who enjoys that privilege during 
his early years. St. Anthony wasn’t 
such a boy, but nevertheless he did 
have a house built in a tree for him- 
self towards the close of his young 
life. It was the one luxury that he 
allowed himself. 

St. Anthony had a friend, a Count 
by the name of Tiso da Campo San 
Piero, who had a large estate. On the 
estate was a huge walnut tree, six 
strong, sturdy branches extending out 
from its massive trunk. Up in this 
tree the Count built a cell for St. 
Anthony. It was a retreat where 
Anthony could get away from every- 
thing so that he could devote all his 
time to God through study, medita- 
tion and prayer. It was a very pleasant 
cell, too, made of rushes it was and 
willow branches which permitted the 
air to circulate freely, and cool dur- 
ing the hot Italian summer. Two com- 
panions, brothers in his order, ac- 
companied him from Padua and lived 
nearby, but when he climbed the 
ladder to his little house he climbed 
it alone. And when Anthony got up 
there and was alone with his thoughts 
and with God, he was happier than 
any boy ever was in a tree house. 
There are patron saints for every 
group of people. If a patron is ever 
chosen for boys who live in trees, 
Saint Anthony will probably be the 
one. 

But, while St. Anthony may have 
taken boyish delight in his airy cell, 
he did not loiter away his time in 
day dreaming as most boys do. No, 
he settled down to serious work. It is 
said that he began to write his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms there and also 
wrote out a number of his sermons. 
He did this under obedience. The 
Cardinal Bishop of Ostia recognized 
St. Anthony's greatness, and he 
ordered him to write out some of his 
sermons so that they might be pre- 
served for future generations. So, you 
can imagine what his cell looked like 
on a hot summer’s day, with sheets 
of parchment spread all over the 
floor and the good Saint putting his 
own thoughts and his many quota- 
tions from Scripture down on paper. 

At this time St. Anthony was not 
well. He had been afflicted with 
dropsy for several years and it had 
now reached an acute stage. His body 
was swollen, his movements were 
slow and awkward and his breathing 
difficult. 

When he retired to his uniquely 
constructed cell, he sneaked away 
from Padua. He didn’t want anyone 
to know where he was, so that he 
could do the work given to him and 
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At St.Anthonv’s Feet 





get a little rest at the same time. But 
a person’s friends often have a way 
of making life miserable for him. His 
friends discovered his hideout and 
out they came from Padua on every 
kind of imaginable errand. One sum- 
mer’s day in June, 1231—it was June 
13th—when Anthony came down 
from his tree house to have his meal 
with his two companions, he did so 
very awkwardly. Then he noticed 
that everything around was getting 
dark. He knew what was coming. He 
told his companions that he was 
dying. They could hardly believe it. 
It was a beautiful June day, every- 
thing was bright and sunny, and 
Anthony was only thirty-six, so why 
should he die? 

Yet, Anthony insisted that he was 
going to die soon, and he wanted to 
die in his own convent amongst his 
brethren. There was an added reason, 
too. He didn’t want to put his gen- 
erous host to any trouble. If he died 
where he was, the good Count would 
have to take care of the funeral ar- 
rangements. 

His two companions borrowed a 
peasant’s cart. It had no springs, to 
say nothing of rubber tires and shock 
absorbers. It was drawn by an ox. 
The slow, jolting, comfortless jour- 
ney was made back towards Padua. 
On the way two Franciscans were 
encountered going in the opposite 
direction. One of them looked at 
Anthony and realized that he was too 
far gone to reach Padua alive. So he 
ordered the group to Arcella, where 
there was a convent of the Poor 
Ladies. The Superior of the Convent 
was a daughter of a wealthy Paduan 
family. She had entered the religious 
life on the advice of Anthony and 
against the wishes of her parents. It 
seems quite fitting that she should 
be rewarded by having the privilege 
of caring for the Saint at his death. 

Anthony was lifted from his rough 
cart and placed in a sitting position 
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in a chair. The water formed by the 
dropsy was rising within his chest, 
and to have placed him in a prone 
position would have suffocated him. 
He was extremely weak and in the 
throes of death. Nevertheless, just as 
he expired he sang out clearly a line 
from a hymn to Our Lady in the 
Divine Office: “Assist us at the hour 
of our death.” Then his voice failed 
and he died. 

At the moment Anthony died, the 
Abbot Thomas of Vercelli, a close 
friend, was sitting alone in his room. 
He was suffering from an infection 
of the throat and found it difficult 
to concentrate on his work. The door 
of his cell opened and in walked St. 
Anthony. The Abbot believed that his 
visitor was a living man and took it 
for granted that some special errand 
had called him away from his re- 
treat in the tree top. 

The Abbot said to Anthony: “Where 
are you going?” 

Anthony replied, “Home.” 

“To Lisbon?” the Abbot went on 
in surprise. 

Anthony smiled at him and asked 
him, “What’s wrong with you?” 

Then the Abbot leaned back in his 
chair and explained the suffering and 
annoyance in his throat. With this, 
St. Anthony, still smiling, walked up 
to him, bent down to look at his 
throat and touched it gently with his 
hand. The Abbot closed his eyes with 
fatigue. A few seconds later he opened 
them again. Anthony had gone and 
so had the pain. The Abbot took no 
special notice of this at the time be- 
cause it was just exactly the way 
Anthony would act. But when he 
heard that the Saint had died that 
morning he realized what had taken 
place. 

It was intended to keep St. An- 
thony’s death a secret until all the 
funeral arrangements had been made. 
But within five minutes after his 
death everyone knew it. The children 
shrieked it at the top of their shrill 
voices: “He is dead. Father Anthony 
is dead.” 

Everyone knew that Father An- 
thony was a saint, and every faction 
wanted his body. Three different 
groups organized and planned their 
strategy to obtain possession of the 
Saint. It is too long a story to go into 
here, but the contest was really rough 
for a while. The Minister General of 
the Franciscans, the Bishop of Padua 
and the Lord Governor of Padua ar- 
rived on the scene. After hours of 
speeches, harangu- (Cont. on page 28) 
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Ir JoseEPpH DE MAIstTRE were alive today he would 
be entitled to more than a literary award from the 
Christophers, as few men of any age ever wielded 
a mightier or more devoted pen in defense of the 
Church, analyzed contemporary ideas and social 
philosophies more penetratingly, or looked with 
greater prophetic vision into the future. 

We are now grappling with the evils which de 
Maistre saw approaching. He tried to chart a plan 
for a stabilized Christian society in a century when 
the misdeeds and excesses of kings led men to 
despair and revolt, when Voltaire was crowned 
the “god of thought” and the guns of revolution 
spewed forth the logic of a misguided Liberalism. 

This eminent author can truly be called the 
“Father of Catholic Literary Action,” as he issued a 
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clarion call for Catholic laymen to “apply them- 
selves to serious studies so that they could become 
defenders of the holy causes.” The priests of the 
era were too overburdened and overworked, he 
pointed out, to answer the critics who were malign- 
ing them, twisting their actions and motives, and 
thus leading many of the faithful astray. The Church 
needed lay apologists. Joseph de Maistre became 
one. 

It was a crucial era in which he lived, with the 
world turning a new corner. Kings were discarded 
and a new type of Liberalism was rising which was 
antagonistic to religion, which blamed the sins of 
the kings on the Church and which was leading 
the world into strange and terrifying pathways of 
revolution and anarchy, In the words of de Maistre, 
“The 18th century will form a shameful epoch in 
the history of the human mind. It is the age that 
delivered you from the faith of your fathers.” 

Standing at the crossroads, de Maistre peered 
through the approaching centuries frightened by 
what he saw, calling out warnings which few people 
heeded. As ideas however are imperishable those 
of de Maistre lived on and Catholic philosophers of 
later generations developed them. Hundreds of 
books have since been written on him and today 


Lighteenth Century Christopher 


his writings are coming in for fresh examinations. 

It seems odd that on the 200th anniversary of 
his birth, that a man born in 1753 in the French 
kingdom of Savoy, should have anything in common 
with our modern world, yet this is actually the 
case where Joseph de Maistre is concerned. The 
nightmare of unbridled secularistic Liberalism which 
he saw galloping down the centuries is now with us 
in the form of Communism. 

Joseph de Maistre was born at Chambery in 
1753, the oldest of ten children, descendent of a 
noble French family. His conservative, stern, aloof, 
but brilliant father was an important member of 
the government, the codifier of the country’s laws, 
and president of the Senate. As Joseph was the 
eldest son he was slated to follow in his father’s 


, pis possible only ina Christian society where there 
are strong moral sanctions to underwrite its authority 


footsteps and serve his government. His early edu- 
cation was acquired at the local Jesuit College in 
Chambery. There he learned to despise the rising 
tide of Voltairean cynicism and counteracted it 
with Jesuit thought on social affairs, Later in life 
de Maistre was to say, “Paris has crowned Voltaire, 
Sodom would have banished him.” 

From Chambery de Maistre went on to the Uni- 
versity of Turin where he received his degree in 
Law and then returned home where he served as a 
magistrate and later entered the Senate. Although 
he came of a family definitely devoted to the Old 
Regime, he proposed so many liberal reforms that 
he was labelled a Liberal and looked on with more 
than a little suspicion by friends and associates, 
particularly when he hailed the American Revolu- 
tion as the harbinger of liberty and expressed the 
hope that a similar style of democracy would 
descend on all Europe. 

Although de Maistre never gave up such Liberal 
ideas, it is the tragedy of his life that his enemies 
succeeded in labelling him an apologist for the Old 
Regime with all its deadly failures. This was not 
true. De Maistre wanted liberty for the people, but 
he could not advocate license, He wanted his liberal- 
ism based on truly Christian (Cont. on page 24) 
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SJuue Bancrort was walking down Driscoll Street where 
she had never walked before in her life. Driscoll separated 
the painted part of town from the whitewashed and un- 
painted, and Julie could not have explained why she was 
taken by this sudden impulse to saunter down a street 
which was socially out-of-bounds. Oddly enough she kept 
thinking about her father’s mother, who had died when 
she was a very small girl; but she remembered a little 
worn frame house, a picket fence tangled with Virginia 
creeper, an apricot tree and chickens. 

There were stores along Driscoll featuring cheap mer- 
chandise, and there were people of all sorts, some well- 
dressed, most shabby; and although Julie Bancroft felt 
extremely out of place, nobody seemed to notice her at 
all until quite suddenly her feet went out from under her 
and she sat down on something considerably softer than 
the cracked cement sidewalk. The something squirmed 
and Julie looked down into the amazed blue eyes of a 
young man of twenty-seven or perhaps even thirty. One 
of Julie’s well-manicured hands was clenched in a welter 
of auburn-brown waves. 

“Arise, Pretty!” the young man ordered before an appre- 
ciative audience of Driscoll wayfarers. 

“I can't,” Julie explained. “Youre on my foot and it 
hurts.” 

“Get off the lady’s foot, Mike!” a rollicking voice said, 
but Mike couldn't. 

“Hoist her up, you big gorilla,” Mike commanded, “and 
hold her there while I try to ease myself from under and 
off!” 

It was embarrassing, but Julie was enjoying herself thor- 
oughly in spite of the pain in her ankle. In a few minutes 
she was up and Mike was up and (Cont. on page 18) 


Mike was from Driscoll Street and Julie was 


from Bentley Drive. Could a brickyard owner and 


a debutante have anything in common? 
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MAGIC OF MIKE 


(From page 16) towering over her. 
He had massive shoulders, a broad 
chest and slim hips. He was handsome 
in a robust, truck-driver sort of way, 
and he made Julie feel comparatively 
fragile and as delicate as a forget-me- 
not. 

Of course her ankle started to swell. 
“It’s all my fault,” the young man 
said. “I was just making for my car 
when I bumped you. I'll take you to 
a doctor, any doctor, and pay the bill. 
I'm Mike Derwin and this is my ad- 
dress.” He scribbled it on a slip of 
paper and handed it to her. The ad- 
dress was west of Driscoll, in the 
whitewash district. 

“What time is it?” she asked. 

“Nearly five-thirty,” Mike Derwin 
said, glancing at his watch. 

“Then take me home,” Julie sug- 
gested. “My father is a doctor and he 
should be home by now. He can take 
care of me.” 

Without asking permission, Mike 
Derwin picked Julie up and carried 
her to a not-so-new vehicle parked 
half a block down the street. A de- 
crepit male bystander hurried along 
with them and pulled open the door 
of Mike’s car, holding it while Mike 
deposited Julie in the front seat. 

At the Bancroft residence, sur- 
rounded by plush green lawns set 
with flowers that were jewel-bright in 
the warm autumn sunlight, Mike Der- 
win insisted on carrying Julie from 
the car up the broad steps. She gave 
quite a start to her father, who opened 
the door personally, the evening paper 
in one hand, his pipe in the other, and 
his feet encased in faded, shapeless, 
house slippers which would have 
shocked most of his patients into a 
state of semi-consciousness. 

“Julie!” he cried sharply. 

“It's just a sprained ankle, Dad,” 
she said soothingly across the broad 
shoulder of Mike Derwin. “Mr. Der- 
win was kind enough to see me 
home.” 

“After being kind enough to knock 
her down!” Mike said, walking past 
Dr. Bancroft and depositing Julia very 
gently on a richly upholstered divan. 
Mike stood with his back turned while 
Julia’s father cut away her hose from 
the swollen ankle and made a brief 
examination. Julia winced audibly 
from the pain and Mike Derwin 
crumpled his felt hat. 

“I'm sorry, Doctor,” he kept saying. 
“I'm terribly sorry.” 

“Where were you, Julie?” Dr. Ban- 
croft asked. 

“Over—on Driscoll Street!” she 
gasped. 

“Driscoll? What in the name of 
heaven were you doing there?” 

Dr. Bancroft turned to study Mike 


Derwin with a new interest which 
Julie noted. 

“I was thinking about something,” 
she said hastily, “and just walking. 
The first thing I knew, I was walking 
down Driscoll.” 

“I came stampeding out of a shop 
with my eyes shut and knocked her 
down,” Mike finished. 

After Mike Derwin left, Dr. Ban- 
croft said: “Where did you meet Mr. 
Derwin, Julie?” 

Her dove-gray eyes widened. “I 
never did before he bumped me. 
The encounter was completely unre- 
hearsed.” 

“What hefty thought took you as 
far west as Driscoll!” 

Julie seemed confused and dis- 
tressed. “I don’t know exactly—except 
that I felt restless. I was tired of every- 
thing the way it was—the same shops, 
the same people, the same routine day 
after day, so I started off in a direc- 
tion I had never taken before. I wound 
up with a sprained ankle on Driscoll 
Street.” 

Dr. Bancroft grunted and left the 
room to summon help to get Julie up 
to bed. It was the gardener finally, 
who helped her father carry her up 
the stairs, and Julie thought wonder- 
ingly about Mike Derwin, who had 
picked her up in his strong arms as 
easily as she might pick up a child 
and carry it. 

Mike Derwin called the following 
evening to see how Julie was feeling. 
He brought a huge fistful of glowing 
red roses to her with the warmth of 
the autumn sun still upon them and 
the fragrance of a backyard garden. 

“You raised them?” Julie asked 

“My mother and I did,” Mike an- 
swered gently. “She’s dead now, but 
I bought her the bushes and dug the 
holes and helped her take care of 
them. She loved flowers.” 

“I love them too,” Julie said, touch- 
ed somehow. “I love flowers that come 
from a real garden, not a hothouse. I 
like to see them growing. My grand- 
mother used to have lots of them.” 

Julie’s father was out on a case and 
her mother was at a municipal league 
banquet, leaving Julie alone with the 
help and Mike Derwin. She had him 
roll her chair out onto the flagstone 
terrace, and there they sat under an 
autumn moon, with the leaves mak- 
ing patterns on Julie’s pale pink dress 
and Mike sitting quietly in a snowy 
white shirt and carefully creased grey 
suit. 

“You're the nicest thing that ever 
happened my way, Julie,” Mike said 
wistfully, “and I don’t know what to 
do about it!” 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
quickly. 

“That you are what I’ve been look- 
ing for a long, long time, but now 
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that I've found you—” Mike shrugged 
and extended his hands in that way 
Irishmen sometimes have of talking 
like Spaniards—“I'm from west of 
Driscoll and youre from Bentley 
Drive.” 

“But—that’s nonsense,” Julie com- 
menced. 

“It isn’t a question of money,” Mike 
Derwin continued. “My father owned 
a brickyard and left my mother well- 
fixed. I have his business and the 
home he paid for, on Lennox, and 
the car I brought you home in. I could 
buy a new car if I wanted one, and 
I graduated from an accredited col- 
lege, but—” 

Dr. Bancroft joined them then and 
Mike’s speech was never finished. He 
sat down, facing Mike and Julie. 
“Thoughtful of you to drop in, Mr. 
Derwin,” Dr. Bancroft said formally, 
“but you needn’t worry about Julie. 
She'll be all right shortly and we ab- 
solve you of all guilt in connection 
with the accident. It’s the sort of thing 
which could have happened to any- 
one. 

Mike gave Julie a strange, grave 
glance out of his deep blue eyes, as 
he rose to his feet. He smiled in a 
way that made Julie feel he had his 
fists doubled and she looked, but his 
hands hung at his sides—such big, 
capable hands. 

“I'm glad you are better,” he said 
politely to Julie. “Good night! Good 
night, Doctor!” 

When Mike was gone, Julie’s father 
sat beside her. “A doctor’s daughter 
wouldn’t be a bad investment for a 
fellow like Derwin,” he said. 

“You mean financially?” Julie asked, 
angered. 

“Primarily,” her father answered. 

“Would the income of a brickyard 
owner and a doctor be at all com- 
parable?” she inquired, holding the 
anger in leash. 

Her father straightened. “It de- 
pends on the brickyard and the doc- 
tor,” he stated sharply. “Does Derwin 
own a brickyard?” 

“So he said,” she murmured, yawn- 
ing slightly. “I’m tired. Would you 
mind pushing my chair in, and help- 
ing me up to 

Julie went to bed, but she didn’t 
sleep. With the light off, the same 
moon which had looked down on her 
and Mike Derwin on the terrace, 
streamed through her window and 
the same magic filled the air, the 
magic of Mike. She was tired of ev- 
erything else, the Junior League and 
Bancroft teas and cocktail parties. She 
was tired of seeing her name in the 
paper, pictures of their home, sophis- 
tication and pedigreed flowers at the 
garden shows. She was tired of being 
Dr. Bancroft’s “charming daughter, 
Julie” with time (Cont. on page 22) 
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Drum Dance—Up in Alberta, the sap 
was rising in the bush. The black 
poplars had burst into sticky yellow. 
And from the depth of the forest, the 
drums were muffled. Not Indian 
drums—these drummers were males 
of the ruffed grouse, beating stiffened 
wing tips against hollow logs. The 
“putt-putt-putt” sounded like far-away 
motorboat engines on a distant lake. 

But there was another drumming, 
closer at hand, sharper and different 
—the almost monotonous thump of 
numerous heavier bodies drumming 
together on hard-packed earth. I 
pushed quietly through the fringe 
of poplars into an open spot of grass- 
land—an area where prairie chickens 
had nested and raised their young for 
years before we had bought that 
farm. And so I saw the spring mating 
dance of the prairie chicken. 

In a ring about 25 feet in diameter, 
11 birds were performing the strange 
mating ritual. In single file, a few 
feet apart, the birds bobbed stiffly. 
Their white-barred wing tips were 
held stiffly downward, the tip feathers 
scratching the ground. Their heads 
flecked with pale-colored feathers, 
bobbed up and down in jerky unison. 
Taking three or four jerky steps, the 
birds crouched slightly, fanning the 
ground in an explosion of movement 
with their stiffened wings close to 
their bodies—causing the dull drum- 
ming noise. Another few steps, an- 
other ecstasy of drumming, rising 
sharply, fading away. Occasionally, as 
the circling and drumming went on, 
one bird would move to the centre 
of the circle; quickly another would 
move in and drive her back. Only 
when I was on top of them did they 
begin to break up the dance—slowly, 
their necks moving in and out, mov- 
ing as if they were pulled back by 
thin elastic bands. 

It was a flock I had hunted often 
the fall before, but they seemed 
incapable of fright, or flight, now. 


They scattered slowly, their bodies 
stiff and unnatural. Two of the birds 
(probably cocks) strutted towards me 
—whether in hostility, or as in a 
trance, I do not know. Others, prob- 
ably the hens, padded more quickly 
towards the underbrush, their pointed 
tails almost touching the ground—a 
most unnatural gait for a_ prairie 
chicken. 

This was their mating dance—a rare 
sight to witness. The birds are sup- 
posed to return year after year to one 
spot where their ancestors have worn 
circles in the prairie grass. After the 
dance, which may last two or three 
days, the birds pair off and raise 
families—and next year they, in turn, 
seek out the “magic circle” for the 
age-old dance. 

How? Why? The only clue biolo- 
gists have as to how young birds are 
able to find the spot unerringly is 
a theoretical one: possibly the danc- 
ing birds excrete a scent, along with 
their moulting feathers, that lures 
back other birds in the vicinity the 
following spring. 


Fish Baits—Guaranteed—If you can't 
catch fish with these, I have only 
one hope for you. Seek out a bare- 
foot boy, with a torn straw hat, a 
gnarled willow pole and a fishing 
glint in his eye. In return for a dol- 
lar, he will impart to you some of his 
fabulous riches—the best fishing spots, 
the best time of dav to catch them, 
and the proper bait to use. 


Pike: The old infallible “spoon- 
hook” and never mind minnows, arti- 
ficial frogs, etc. Troll near submerged 
logs, lily pads, ete. Cast—let the hook 
sink—jerk it enough to start the spoon 
turning —let it drop again — pull 
towards you fairly steadily. Never 
let the hook rise enough so that it 
is visible to you—because Mr. Pike 
can then see you. 


Trout: Spoons sometimes work 
here, too--especially if you have some 


red meat on the end. Otherwise, 
keep in mind that trout prefer local 
and seasonal tidbits. If they're feed- 
ing like mad on helgramites (those 
ugly June crawlers) better get some. 
If they're gorging on sucker spawn, 
try the new artificially-bottled salmon 
eggs—and will you ever get trout. 
Towards mid-summer, when bugs 
and moths are their meat, try a few 
winged specimens—including dragon- 
flies, June bugs, etc. Old standbys 
designed to tempt jaded trout appe- 
tites: shiner minnows, tadpoles, red 
worms, small crayfish, etc. 


Pickerel: Usually these boys are 
deep-feeders, preferring, especially in 
midsummer, a deep cool ledge far on 
the floor of the lake. So weight those 
lines, boys, and try my favorite bait: 
shiners. Small frogs are also very 
tempting... or a bit of perch belly, 
with the fins left on. 


Perch: These delicate nibblers— 
(first time I fished ’em, I lost a can 
of worms to them, before I finally 
landed one—and he was so small it 
was a shame to take him from his 
mother!)—love garden worms. Tell 
your wife you've finally decided that 
front lawn should be dug after all. 
By the time she gets thinking that 
you're killing yourself at the speed 
you're working at, you should have 
enough worms for a whole after- 
noon’s perch fishing. Garden worms 
are better than these thin red worms 
they sell you at the lakeside. 


Muskellunge: See pike above. But 
you can use small fish (such as a 
seven-inch sucker, or an eight-inch 
pike) as added bait. Then look out— 
that’s all. 


Smallmouth Bass: Anything from 
small green frogs and grasshoppers, 
to shiners, bugs and bumblebees. Al- 
ways get your bait locally—if the 
river you're fishing is full of large 
snails, use them. 


Largemouth Bass: An old outdoors- 
man says the never-fail recipe (in 
addition to most of above) is a bleed- 
ing and crippled bullhead on your 
hook. 


Turtles: Snapper turtles are becom- 
ing prized fare—and you have the 
blessing of farmers, conservationists, 
etc., when you go after them. Here is 
an unbeatable formula for turtle suc- 
cess: a short while before you plan 
to go fishing, drop a steer-head (or 
anything like it: chicken entrails, 
beef-heart, etc.) soaked in anise oil 
into a quiet pool on the river. Sneak 
back any time after about 36 hours 
and use a little bit of the same bait 
—and BROTHER! (New York and 
Chicago restau- (Cont. on next page) 
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MR. OUTDOORS 

(From page 19) rants, some of them 
anyway, are paying fair prices for 
live turtle now, they tell me.) 

Hope that’s enough to get you all 
fishing. As I say, if these baits don’t 
work for you-throw your rod away 
and buy a camera. BUT SOME- 
TIMES pike and other fish won't 
bite—it has something to do with the 
moon and its effects on tides: the 
fish’s teeth get loose, or their gums 
swell—anyway, there are days when 
they won't bite. 


Bet You Didn’t Know Dept.— Do- 
mestic chickens will sometimes go 
meat-mad:they'll kill and eat mice and 
sometimes one another! ... When the 
white man first came to America, 
beavers were day-time workers. The 
fur trade so decimated them that they 
became night-workers and, now, are 
scarcely able to see in the daytime. 
...The platypus (native of Aus- 
tralia) is neither mammal, reptile or 
bird: it lays eggs, but suckles its 
young; has webbed feet, a duck bill, 
a furry body and growls like a dog. 
It is among the oldest of all living 
creatures; its remote ancestors 
watched giant dinosaurs splash and 
play in strange waters and, eventu- 
ally, pass from the face of the earth 
... The wild horse bands of the 
west (there are still a few left in the 
mid-western states and in western 
Canada) are rarely, if ever, led by 
beautiful wild stallions—but by an 
old, wise and mean-tempered mare. 
...In a swarm of bees (numbering 
possibly between six and sixty thou- 
sand) there is only one female—the 
queen. Her whole task is to lay 
eggs. She cannot even feed herself: 
when she is hungry, her personal 
guard of 15 to 20 bees place honey 
on her outstretched tongue. Only once 
does she even leave the hive—on her 
honeymoon flight, after which she 
lays fertile eggs for the rest of her 
life. Wherever she goes, the colony 
follows—the reason why beekeepers 
take such care of her during swarm- 
ing. 


Funny Tenants—In my trapping days 
in the north, I always noticed that 
when an old bachelor died, or home- 
steaders abandoned a lonely farm, a 
stray porcupine would be the first to 
claim possession of the neglected 
dwelling. He prefers either the attic 
or the cellar, unless too many skunks 
get into the cellar when he will, 
definitely and with dignity, move up- 
stairs. On and about such an aband- 
oned dwelling, situated a stone’s throw 
from a small creek, I once trapped 
an entire family of weasels, seven 
skunks, twenty-two ordinary, and one 
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albino, muskrats (the latter had a 
well-beaten path from the cellar to 
the river; and from the surrounding 
fields, they dragged in immense quan- 
tities of grain to their storehouse.) 
On top of that, at least four genera- 
tions of red squirrels had laid claim 
to the attic. The porcupine—the first 
to take possession of the old cabin— 
had been forced, by the increasing 
horde of tenants, to move his nest 
from the cellar to the attic and then 
downstairs to a cold and dim north 
room, which none of the other resi- 
dents appeared to want. 


Next Month—We'll begin a nuniber 
of interesting true stories that befell 
Mr. Ovutpoors in his wanderings in 
the wilds. And we'll coutinue of 
course, the usual Mr. Outpoors fea- 
tures. 





A NEW JOB FOR GARRY 
(From page 6) fellows here will 
quit soon. You can bet I'll do my 
best to get the place for you.” 

Garry Redman strode into the 
house and shoved the letter under 
Mary Ann’s nose with a sense of 
elation and well-being he could not 
remember having felt in a long, long 
time. He felt so good that when he 
got back to the office five minutes 
late he did not even hear Mrs. Con- 
nell’s pointed comment. At the end 
of the day he even invited Slats Dun- 
can out for a coffee. 

After dinner he took Mary Ann 
to the movies. There was only one 
picture house in town, a fact of which 
he had been more than a little scorn- 
ful in the past, but tonight it did not 
seem to matter. 

The next morning when he awoke 
the thought of the new job gave him 
a pleasant glow. Already he was 
thinking of it quite definitely as “the 
new job.” It occurred to him that he 
would have to be pretty “sharp” 
when he got theie; it wouldn’t do, 
after all, to let good old Don Hagan 
down. For instance, he’d have to 
get to work on time; no more of that 
cozy extra ten minutes in bed, no 
— dawdling over the morning cof- 
ee. 

“Well,” he thought, “might as well 
start practicing now.” 

The pleasant glow was still upon 
him when his feet hit the floor. 

Only Mr. Brady himself was there 
when Garry Redman let himself into 
the office. The late bundles had ac- 
cumulated as usual and he began 
another day of trying to unsnarl the 
route lists. When Mrs. Connell 
entered, she found his presence as 
much cause for caustic merriment as 
his tardiness had always been before. 

“Let her have her fun,” he told 
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himself. “Any day now she'll have to 
start going without her morning 
laugh.” 

Because the morning had started 
so pleasantly it continued pleasantly 
and he was whistling when he entered 
the house at noon. 

“Put on your glad-rags tonight, 
Mary Ann,” he told his wife. “We'll 
drop in on Slats Duncan and Sally. 
It’s been a long time since we've been 
over there. Wouldn't be right to go 
away without burying the hatchet.” 

That evening at the Duncan’s he 
found himself, without really meaning 
to do it, telling his host about a vague 
idea that had popped into his head 
that morning at the office—an idea 
that might end forever the snarled 
route lists and late deliveries. Slats 
Duncan was interested. They wound 
up the evening by huddling for an 
hour over the living-room table with 
pencils and paper. 

“It might work,” Slats conceded. 
“Someone in back would have to work 
an hour later in the evening, but his 
time would be more valuable then 
and he could come down later in the 
morning.” 

On the way home, Garry Redman 
suddenly became morose. 

“What in the world is the matter 
with you now?” Mary Ann asked anx- 
iously. 

“I was a chump for handing Slats 
that idea on a silver platter,” he 
growled. “Of course he'll spring it 
on old Brady as his own.” 

But the new cheerfulness which 
had been with him ever since the 
arrival of Don Hagan’s letter returned 
quickly. 

“Oh well,” he said, grinning, “it 
wouldn’t do us much good anyway. 
I'll be on that new job any day now.” 

The pleasure of thinking about 
the new job got him to work on time 
again the next morning. 

Three days later, in the middle of 
the morning, he was called into Mr. 
Brady’s office. 

“Redman,” the laundry owner said, 
“our driver, Duncan, has been telling 
me about an idea of yours for taking 
some of the kinks out of our delivery 
system. I'd like to hear more about 
i," 

They talked together for an hour 
and that night they spent two more 
hours at the plant. 

For the next three days he was 
late getting home to his evening meal, 
but on the fourth evening he wheeled 
the battered sedan to the curb in 
front of the house only a few min- 
utes after five o’clock. He was whis- 
tling as he walked up to the steps 
where Mary Ann was waiting to greet 
him. 

“It worked,” he (Cont. on page 22) 
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Now THAT SCHOOL is out, what 
are your plans for the summer? Have 
you given it any thought? Well, 
there’s no time like the present to 
plan for a constructive, useful sum- 
mer. Vacations are fun. Swimming, 
tennis, fishing, picnics... they're all 
wonderfully relaxing. But if the next 
three months are devoted to nothing 
more than a session of play and 
recreation, your vacation will be 
pretty doggoned monotonous! 

How about a job this summer, a 
job that will provide new knowledge 
and interests? (As well as that muchly 
needed pocket money!) Learning a 
job, any job, is fascinating. Like an 
explorer setting out for a foreign 
destination, you'll discover a new 
insight not only in how to become 
self-sufficient but into what consti- 
tutes interesting occupations. 

Before you scan the classified ads, 
ask yourself these five questions. An 
honest answer will insure a maximum 
of pleasure in your work and a mini- 
mum of disappointment. 

1. Would I really enjoy this type 

of work? 

2. Am I capable of handling the 

job well? 

3. Are good transportation facili- 

ties available? 

4. Would I be happy working with 

these people? 
5. Is the rate of pay satisfactory? 

If you cannot give a sincere af- 
firmative answer to each of the five 
questions, your job is elsewhere. Un- 
doubtedly the unhappiest period of 
my life was when I accepted a job 
that I did not really like. With a 
background of complete bewilder- 
ment in mathematics, I applied for 
a job as bookkeeper. Why? The usual 
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answer. It paid better than any other 
employment available at the time. 
I was proud of the fact that I was 
earning more than most girls of my 
age. It never occurred to me that 
my plump check would never be able 
to compensate for each minute of 
misery! 

With an age-old hatred for col- 
umns of figures, I found myself post- 
ing and auditing endless Accounts Re- 
ceivable and Accounts Payable. Since 
the job was with a manufacturer of 
nurses’ uniforms, mountains of piece 
work tickets weighted down my desk. 
A girl being paid at the rate of .2375 
cents per collar might turn in 46 
tickets. A girl making belts at .1133 
cents per belt might accumulate 72 
tickets. Well! You can readily see 
that the vacuum between my ears 
was occupied by a tizzy of statistics. 
The remainder of my duties consisted 
in billing, also a nightmarish responsi- 
bility filled with terrifying multipli- 
cations. 

Another job which I dreaded con- 
stantly during my period of employ- 
ment was that of typing theses and 
taking dictation. I take dictation in 
longhand. I type with two fingers. 
This being a war-time employment 
with the U.S. Engineers, I very nearly 
fouled up the war effort! 

Poor transportation is a hindrance 
which steals the enjoyment from 
any job. It means extra hours in 
travel, frequent tardiness, and long 
periods of standing on crowded 
buses. 

If your potential associates are 
not congenial, your work will suffer. 
No amount of money could persuade 
me to accept a position in an office 
of anti-Catholics. Jobs of car hopping, 


waiting tables in poorly located res- 
taurants, carnival help, employment 
connected with wrestling or boxing 
...all are likely to create unpleasant 
experiences. A nearby newspaper 
editor publishes one of the finest 
newspapers in the state but he is 
sadly lacking in willing employees. 
While he is sober, he is a fine gentle- 
man. But being an alcoholic, he is 
seldom sober. The majority of the 
time his employees are confronted 
with a disgusting, ill-tempered old 
tyrant. If you have definite knowl- 
edge that your employer, associates, 
or people with whom you would 
come in contact are not likeable per- 
sons, then toss the ad in the waste- 
basket. 

As for the rate of pay, it should 
never be the primary consideration. 
The most important aspect of the 
job is the interest and knowledge 
that it will provide. However, make 
sure that you are satisfied with the 
wages offered. If you are not, streams 
of self-pity will trickle into your 
thoughts and the idea of working 
for “slave wages” will foster a right- 
eous indignation. 

In selecting a summer job, use a 
little imagination. Jobs for boys aren't 
limited to clerking in grocery stores 
any more than jobs for girls are re- 
stricted to baby sitting. Your main 
possibilities lie in the seasonal fields 
of employment which flourish in the 
summer. Another major advantage 
is that a great many employers are 
seeking replacements for their regular 
employees who will be on vacation. 
Have you considered any of these 
opportunities? 


FOR BOYS 


. Counsellor at a summer camp 

. Employment with parks, mu- 
seums, zoos 

. Department store or wholesaler 
stock room clerk 

. Route man for cold drinks dis- 
tributor 

. Employment with State Park or 
State Highway Department 

. U.S. Engineers 

. Resort or Dude Ranch guide 
or handyman 

. Farm work 

. Yardwork on retaining weekly 
basis 

. Construction company employ- 
ment 


FOR GIRLS 


. Counsellor at a summer camp 

. Children’s nursery work 

. Mother's Assistant, helping in 
home of employed mother 

. Hospital employment (a big de- 
mand!) 

5. Newspaper work — classified, 
circulation, (Cont. on page 28) 
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A NEW JOB FOR GARRY 

(From page 20) told her. “Worked 
like a top! We've whipped it! No 
more late deliveries for Brady’s Model 
Laundry.” 

“I'm glad,” Mary Ann said softly. 
She slipped her hands to his lapels 
and a worried little frown creased 
her forehead. 

“Garry,” she said, “I can't help get- 
ting a little worried sometimes. We've 
been so happy the last two weeks. | 
—well, I wouldn’t want you to be too 
disappointed, Garry, if anything went 
wrong. After all, we don't know for 
sure that Don Hagan can get you that 
job.” 

Garry Redman bent down and 
kissed his wife. He was grinning. 

“I’ve been so busy I forgot to tell 
you, Mary Ann,” he said. “I had a 
letter from Don two days ago. He 
was awfully sorry, but they hired one 
of the boss’s nephews for that job.” f 





1 WAS A FALLEN-AWAY CATHOLIC 
(From page 10) happiness increased. 
I joined the Holy Name Society and 
became active. We were content be- 
cause we had come back to the 
Father's House. 

Here is the message I would like 
to leave with all fallen-away Cath- 
olics. It is never too late to come 
back. The Heavenly Father leaves the 
doorway to His Church wide open. 
Come back and gain that peace of 
mind and of soul that make life 
worthwhile on this earth. Come 
back and find solace and a measure 
of sureness that you are heading to- 
ward Life Everlasting. t 





MAGIC OF MIKE 

(From page 18) and money to squan- 
der. The money was her father’s and 
the time was the precious substance 
of her own life. She wanted something 
vital which she did not have. 

I want Mike Derwin, she thought, 
and nobody is going to like it. My 
father won’t and mother will be furi- 
ous. My friends won't accept him, 
but—it doesn’t matter. I’ve been look- 
ing for him too, all of my life, and 
that’s what took me _ into Driscoll 
Street where I had never been before 
and where I had no business going. 

Mike Derwin came back the next 
night and the next. He did not ask if 
he might; he came with a gift of 
flowers or fruit for Julie, and she was 
always waiting, waiting as she had 
never waited for an escort, and her 
father knew. 

“Listen, Julie,” he said, “Derwin is 
all right, and I don’t mean to interfere, 
but he isn’t for you. He’s not your 
kind, and I'd take it easy.” 

“I like him better than any man I’ve 
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ever known,” she answered softly. “I 
keep waiting for him all day, and I'm 
only completely happy when he’s 
here. I'm telling you this so you'll 
understand.” 

Her father studied her silently for 
some time and then he said carefully. 
“Give yourself time, Julie. Don’t rush 
into anything!” 

He turned rather abruptly and left, 
and Julie sighed with relief. He would 
be pleasant with Mike for her sake, 
thinking that time would make a dif- 
ference. He would talk to her mother, 
advising her not to antagonize Julie 
by fighting Mike. Julie could hear his 
quiet voice: “It will all wear off in a 
few months if we're patient. Remem- 
ber how well she liked Jimmy Paxton 
and Bob Seeley? Remember how we 
worried?” 

This isn’t the same at all, Julie 
thought. Nothing like this has ever 
happened to me before or will again. 
If it can’t be Mike Derwin for me, it 
can't be anyone. 

Julie’s ankle mended and still Mike 
called. He kept calling, and Julie kept 
waiting and watching for him, not 
more in love with him and not less, 
for it seemed to Julie now that she 
had loved Mike Derwin with her 
whole heart from the very start, and 
that the straying of her footsteps into 
Driscoll Street had been intended. 

“Your parents don’t approve of me, 
Julie,” Mike said one evening. They 
were on the terrace again and there 
was a full moon pouring its silver all 
about. 

“You're different, Mike,” Julie said, 
“but someday they'll like you.” 

“I want them to,” he said so wist- 
fully that it hurt her. She wanted no 
wall between her family and Mike, 
but the wall was there, solid and for- 
bidding. 

“It’s a way of life that stands be- 
tween us,” Mike went on moodily. 
“Nothing will ever make your father 
feel different toward me, and however 
he feels your mother feels.” 

It made Julie heartsick to hear him 
talk like that, but—it was true. Mike 
was as far removed from her parents 
as was Driscoll Street from Bentley 
Drive. 

He left early and Julie was restless 
and worried the balance of the eve- 
ning. Mike had never asked her to 
marry him, and perhaps he never 
would. She sat listlessly and heard 
listlessly the sound of firebells clanging 
far away in the city, and the lonely 
eerie sound of sirens. No one was in 
the house and no one came. It was 
like being alone in a deserted hotel 
and Julie locked herself in her room 
and cried. 

In the morning her father brought 
the paper to Julie. “There’s a short 
piece in the Banner about your Mr. 
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Derwin,” he said briefly, laying the 
paper on her dressing table, “front 
page!” 

Front page! It was like having cold 
water dashed in her face. A person 
had to be murdered, or accidentally 
killed, or arrested by the F.B.I. or 
involved in spectacular scandal to 
merit the front page of the Banner. 

She read the headlines quickly and 
there was no mention of Mike. She 
went back over each article, trying to 
select one, with no luck, and then 
finally she found it: “Fire just out- 
side city limits brings call for riot 
squad. Local brick manufacturer, Mi- 
chael J. Derwin, takes on fire-house 
boys in a quick series of f'ghts which 
landed Derwin at police ':-adquarters 
booked with assault and battery and 
interference with fire departineut per- 
sonnel engaged in protecting Derwin 
property.” 

Julie read the details with bewilder- 
ment. It didn’t make sense. “I—sup- 
pose he was—drunk,” she said miser- 
ably when she went down to break- 
fast. 

“Undoubtedly,” her father agreed, 
taking a bite of toast. 

“Who?” her mother inquired. 

“That Derwin chap who's been 
rushing Julie,” he explained. “He beat 
up a bunch of firemen who were 
trying to keep his brickyard from 
burning up. The man’s not a fool, so 
he must have been crazy drunk.” 

“What a pity,” Mrs. Bancroft mur- 
mured abstractly. “Dear,” she added, 
“I won’t be home for dinner tonight. 
It’s the Little Theatre rehearsal and 
afterward we're all going to the Flame 
Room for dinner.” 

“I probably won't be home either!” 
he said, “Have a good time.” 

“Julie dear, you'd better pick up a 
bite of something downtown or ask 
Hannah to fix a snack for you,” her 
mother advised, and then they seemed 
to dismiss her and Mike Derwin com- 
pletely from their thoughts. But Julie 
couldn’t dismiss Mike. Her mind ran 
back over the article she had just read. 
She could even remember the names 
of some of the firemen and —she 
straightened in her chair. Of course! 
There was an angle. There had to be 
an angle! 

“I'm going down to the city jail and 
talk to Mike!” she announced. 

The room became electrified. “You 
are what?” her father roared. 

“I'm going to see Mike!” 

“Are you out of your mind, Julie?” 
her mother asked. “You can’t visit a 
man in jail.” 

“There’s his side to the story,” Julie 
- tensely, “and I'm going to hear 
it!” 


“Julie! Julie!” her father called af- 
ter her as she started the long dash 
upstairs to her room for suitable cloth- 
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: for appearing at the city jail. “For- 
-ct him! He’s not your sort!” 

‘I'll want to talk to you about that, 
perhaps,” she called down hurriedly, 
when I get back, if you are here— 
if either of you are here!” 

By ten oclock she was at the city 
jail asking for Mike Derwin, frighten- 
ed to the stage of trembling by the 
strangeness of her surroundings and 
the curious glances she was receiving. 

“Mr. Derwin was transferred im- 
mediately to General Hospital,” the 
desk sergeant informed her. 

“Why? What’s the matter with 
him?” she gasped. 

“He got himself burned, lady,” the 
sergeant answered. 

Julie didn’t wait to hear more. She 
was on her way to General. When 
she arrived she knew they wouldn't 
let her in unless— 

“I'm Doctor Bancroft’s daughter,” 
she said, pulling rank. “I must see Mr. 
Michael Derwin!” 

The woman at the desk hesitated. 
“He’s under arrest, Miss Bancroft, 
but— well you can see him just for 
a moment or two. If anyone asks I 
don’t know anything about you. Room 
814.” 

Mike’s arms were bandaged and his 
face looked terrible, what showed of 
it. Julie stared in horror and then she 
was bending over him:“Mike, Mike 
darling, whatever happened?” His eye- 
brows were singed off, his lashes were 
mere stubs and he looked like he hurt 
all over. 

“Tl grow some new skin and hair 
and eyebrows,” Mike said, “and I'll 
be as handsome as ever.” 

“Mike,” Julie asked, “do you have 
a brother named Hillary?” 

“That I have!” Mike said fiercely. 

“Did you get into a fight with him 
last night?” 

“I did, and the rest of those hooli- 
gans jumped me. All I did was beat 
them off, and I’m under arrest for it!” 

“I know! What did Hillary do?” 

“Do? It’s what the scoundrel didn’t 
do that lit me. There he stood gaping 
like an overgrown oaf with Mrs. 
Sloan's house burning down right be- 
fore him and her invalid husband 
helpless in his bed. Oh, he couldn't 
shoot a stream of water across the 


city’s deadline and break an ordinance | # 


or anything so I yelled ordinances be 
darned and I'd break one myself. I 
jerked Hill’s hose away and he jerked 
it back. Then I slugged him and the 
rest closed in, but I didn’t have time 
to engage in a real fight on account 
of poor old Sloanie roasting before 
his time. I merely knocked a few of 
them silly to clear a path while I went 
in after Sloanie. He’s in the next room, 
but not bad off, and by the time he 
is out he'll have a new brick house 
rising from the (Cont. on page 24) 
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GRAYMOOR MEMORIES 


You'll have more than a book full 
of fond memories after spending a 
Sunday at beautiful Graymoor. You 
will enjoy a day of peaceful relax- 
ationin these days of alarm. You*ll 
renew your spiritual strength in 
Graymoor’s prayerful atmosphere 
Write now for your free 32-page brochure 
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It is the vital duty of 
Christian Citizenship 
to read and read... 


The Moral 
Obligation 
of Voting 


by TITUS CRANNY, S.A. (m.a.,s.1.0.) 


Rector, Atonement Seminary 


For religious, clergy, 
and interested laity. 
For the seminary, 

college, and university 
library. Special 
treatment obligation 
of voting from 
writings of the Popes, 
members of the 
hierarchy 


and theologians. 
$2.00 per copy 


Order from: 
Fr. Titus, S.A. 


Atonement Seminary, 


Washington 17, D.C. 
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MAGIC OF MIKE 
(From page 23) ashes of the old.” 

“Who is furnishing the bricks, 
Mike?” Julie asked. 

“Myself,” he answered. 

“And who the labor?” 

“That bunch of firemen who 
wouldn’t squirt their hoses across the 
city line. They, and my brother Hil- 
lary, are doing it in their spare time 
and sparing plenty, or I’m going to 
search each one out individually and 
give him a Derwin massage.” 

Julie laughed then and twined her 
fingers through the fingers of Mike’s 
undamaged hand. “What will the law 
do to you, Mike?” 

“It will give me so many days in 
jail, or so many dollars fine, and 
since I’m innocent of ill-doing, it will 
be so many days in jail I'll spend as 
a protest. I'll hate that too, Julie, ev- 
ery minute of the time, because I'll 
miss seeing you.” 

“fll wait, Mike, if it’s ten years 
you get!” 

Someone tapped on the door and 
Dr. John Bancroft stepped inside the 
room, looking down at Mike and his 
daughter, Julie. 

“I heard you were here, Julie,” he 
said quietly, “so I thought I'd look 
in.” He directed himself to Mike. 
“How is the chap you carried out of 
the burning house?” 

“Getting along fine,” Mike said. 
“He’s on this floor too.” 

“Just what was it you were going 
to tell me this evening, perhaps, 
Julie,” Dr. Bancroft asked, “if I hap- 
pened to be around?” 

“That whatever sort the rest of the 
Bancrofts are, Dad, your daughter, 
Julie, is Mike Derwin’s sort, forever 
and forever.” 

He sat down on the edge of the 
bed and looked at her. “I'd forgotten 
how like your grandmother you are, 
Julie. She wouldn’t have liked our 
new place. She wouldn’t have been 
able to bring her chickens there or 
her cow, or raise a vegetable garden. 
She wouldn’t have liked a cat with 
papers, or flowers that you show in- 
stead of pick.” 

“It’s funny,” Julia said, “but I was 
thinking about Grandma the day Mike 
bumped into me. She had an apricot 
tree, Mike.” 

“I have an apricot tree too,” Mike 
said. + 





ECHOES FROM THE INN 

(From page 11) world, is wavering 
in his vocation; or who will replace a 
sick Friar on one of the missions. As 
Father General, he must always keep 
before his eyes, the over-all picture 
of the Society. Friars are now scattered 
on three continents of the globe, work- 


ing among the four races of the earth. 
They all have personal as well as ma- 
terial problems which he must help to 
solve. All these concerns added to 
financial ones, is quite a burden. 

The Father General needs your 
help and your prayers. Perhaps if you 
cannot help materially, you will send 
him a note saying that you are pray- 
ing for him and for us all. Prayer is 
a priceless gift. 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CHRISTOPHER 

(From page 15) principles and this his 
enemies would not permit. To blacken 
him they resorted to the trick which 
has been used with such good effect 
by the Communists of our own era 
and labelled him to all intents and 
purposes what our Reds call a “re- 
actionary.” This destroyed his in- 
fluence on many liberty-loving peo- 
ple. In other words he wanted the 
same goal of freedom as the so-called 
Liberals, but he wanted it along 
Christian lines, whereas they wanted 
it without reference to God or His 
laws. 

In Savoy, de Maistre was some- 
thing of a social lion, with his good 
looks, charming personality and intel- 
lectual attainments. He could read 
and speak five languages, Italian, 
French, English, Spanish and Ger- 
man. Later he was to add Russian 
to the list when he became ambas- 
sador to that country. 

When he was 32 he married and 
settled into the domestic routine of 
rearing a family. In many ways this 
was an ideal for existence for several 
decades. His government duties were 
light and he was able to devote a 
good deal of time to study. He 
amassed a library of 2534 volumes 
and formed the habit of taking sum- 
marizing notes from every book he 
read. This practice was a fortunate 
one as when he fled into exile he was 
able to carry his notes with him 
though not his books. 

The guns of the French Revolution 
wreaked havoc and ruin on the de 
Maistre family. As a member of the 
government Joseph stood in danger 
of the guillotine. One dark night he 
and his wife bundled their half-dozen 
or more children together and carry- 
ing with them as much food as pos- 
sible, turned their backs on the com- 
forts of Chambery and fled for their 
lives to Switzerland. 

The refugees managed to cross the 
Alps and settled in Aosta where Jo- 
seph found what work he could do 
and waited for the storm to subside. 
When it abated somewhat he returned 
to Chambery to reclaim his property, 
but it was denied to him unless he 
agreed to pay a (Cont. on page 26) 








Significant ...not superficial ...a beautiful gold leaf 
certificate and a picture of St. Francis embracing the 
crucified Christ beautifully printed in four colors and 
enclosed in a gold stamped maroon double folder that 
has the soft-like feeling of kid leather 








Purgatorial Society 


An ideal way in which to help your 
beloved dead is by enrolling them in the 
Graymoor Purgatorial Society. The living 
may also be enrolled and participate 
in the sp*-‘tual benefits during life 
and after death. These benefits are: 





Remembrance in three thousand masses 
offered yearly for Purgatorial members and 
a remembrance in thirty thousand other masses, also 
in the prayers and spiritual works of the Friars 





PURGATORIAL SOCIETY 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York Full payment $ Partial payment $ 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find enrollment as ' have indicated below: 
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The Ave Maria How was given Ist Award for Religious 
Radio Programs heard nationally at the Seventeenth American 
Exhibition of Educational Radio and TV Programs at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. The exhibition covers all 
types of educational work done in the communication field. 


CITATION 

“For excellent series planning and standards to 
convey a bold religious message of interest to all 
classes. Frank and commendable effort in facing 
common problems of our day — with no punches 
pulled on delicate subjects. Professional production 
and suitability for audience makes this program out- 
standing. Definitely ... good rzd‘o.” 


The Ave Maria Hour has always striven to present the most 
excellent dramatization possible. Our directors and _profes- 
sional people have kept the goal of excellence before them 
for the 19 years we have been on the air. This award is an 
incentive for us to aim for even higher achievement. 

The Ave Maria Hour is a weekly half-hour radio drama 
produced by the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement at 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York. The usual format is to tell 
the story of a Saint or other hero of God as a means for 
encouraging listeners to follow the Will of God in hope and 
confidence. 

The weekly dramas are at present being heard on more 
than 350 stations in the United States and on more than 
300 stations overseas through the facilities of the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. 


Consult your newspaper for station and time 
in your locality or write to Fr. Director, 8. A. 
AVE MARIA HOUR, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CHRISTOPHER 


(From page 24) special tax to help 
widen the scope and expand the revo- 
lution and unless he took an oath of 
loyalty to the revolutionary govern- 
ment. These things he refused to do 
and returned to Switzerland, moving 
his family to Lausanne, where they 
settled down to a life of exile, and 
acute privation, depending on Jo- 
seph’s pen for support. 

As he did not write popular litera- 
ture de Maistre’s royalties were slen- 
der, but he did succeed in exerting 
profound influence on many of the 
thinkers of his and later generations. 
His acute writings brought him the 
violent opposition of the Liberals. 
His book “Considerations on France,” 
was a penetrating study of the French 
Revolution. In it he did not apologize 
for the mistakes of kings, instead he 
condemned them and tried to show 
the causes which had led to the revo- 
lution. 

In his “Study of Sovereignty” he 
set forth ideas for a Christian-type of 
rule, steering a course between the 
extremes of tyrannic authoritarian 
government and anarchy through 
license. He strove to reconcile author- 
ity with liberty, saying, “It is neces- 
sary to preach to the people inces- 
santly the benefits of authority and 
to kings the benefits of liberty.” The 
Liberals of his era were rejecting 
all authority. He maintained sover- 
eignty had to be vested in someone 
or in some power, that government 
had to be stabilized in order to suc- 
ceed. As monarchy seemed the best 
system of rule at that time he favored 
monarchy as the ideal form of gov- 
ernment provided the king was good. 
He never condoned the faults of mon- 
archy and held little sympathy for 
kings who lost their thrones. If they 
had not ruled wisely they deserved 
their fate, they should have instituted 
the necessary reforms. He was even 
more opposed to the theory of sacra- 
ficing the individual to the state as 
the French Revolutionary govern- 
ment had done, as Communism is 
doing today. 

Although he lived 200 years ago 
de Maistre sounds like a modern 
Christian philosopher in many ways. 
He advocated what we have come 
to learn through experience, that 
liberty is possible only in Christian 
society where there are strong moral 
sanctions to underwrite its authority. 
He endeavored to keep the individual 
a free person in society but he warned 
that unless citizens were restrained 
from evil-doing by the sanctions of 
Christian moral law then the govern- 
ment would be forced to deny them 
their liberty in the interest of general 
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irity. This argument passed on later 

Catholic lay apologists of the 19th 

ntury who developed it more fully. 

When peace was restored between 

e king of Sardinia and Napoleon 

1797 through the ceding of Savoy 

d Nice to France, de Maistre was 

called to Turin to take active part 

the new government. At first he 
is made governor of the island of 
Sardinia and then was sent to Russia 

s envoy extraordinary to the court 
of Emperor Alexander. He remained 
n St. Petersburg for fourteen years. 
In many ways they were the bitterest 
ones of his life. Most of the time he 
was separated from his family while 
his government could not afford to 
keep him in even modest comfort in 
the most luxurious capital of the 
world. To make ends meet he had to 
practice the most rigid of economies. 
There was never enough food and at 
times he was forced to borrow cloth- 
ing so that he could face the fierce 
winter winds in Russia, or appear in 
a semblance of decency at important 
court functions. 

The worst of it was he seemed 
to be accomplishing exactly nothing. 
He wrote home, “I serve the king 
by wasting my time. My life is a 
clock, tick tock, yesterday, today and 
tomorrow and always.” 

Nevertheless the years were not 
totally lost for the books de Maistre 
wrote during his residence in St. 
Petersburg have since taken their place 
with the best in French literature. His 
most important books were “Du 
Pape,” and “Les Soirées de Saint 
Petersburg.” He also used his time 
well in forwarding Catholic Action and 
was so successful that he was accused 
of “making converts at the court of 
Czar Alexander.” 

It was de Maistre’s Catholic senti- 
ments that won him liberation from 
St. Petersburg. When Czar Alexander 
suppressed the Jesuits in Russia, de 
Maistre protested in such strong terms 
that the Orthodox Emperor appealed 
to Victor Emmanuel to recall the man 
from his court whom he had once 
admired so immensely. 

After a brief visit to Paris de 
Maistre settled down in Turin where 
he served as a minister of the state 
and keeper of the great seal until his 
death at 68 in the year 1821. There h» 
rode out the storm which resulted 
from the books which he had written 
in St. Petersburg. One of his ideas 
turned into a burning issue for many 
decades, it was the infallibility of the 
Pope. In 1870 the Vatican Council 
made the infallibility of the Pope a 
dogma of the Church, although it took 
a different form than that espoused by 
Joseph de Maistre. 

In his book in (Cont. on page 28) 
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AT ST. ANTHONY'S FEET 
(From page 14) ing and expostula- 
tions, the decision was rendered in 
favor of Anthony’s own religious com- 
munity. At length the cortege formed 
and the Saint was borne home. 
The throngs that listened to his 
sermons were immense, but the 
throng at his funeral was greatest of 
all. The great preacher was silent 
but by no means inactive. He began 
to speak by miracles. At death his 
preaching career ended and his fame 
as a wonder worker began. The 
truths that Anthony had proclaimed 
during life were verified by Heaven 
after his death. Tt 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CHRISTOPHER 
(From page 27) defense of the Popes 
de Maistre traced the importance of 
the contributions of the Roman Pon- 
tiffs through the years. He explained 
how they had stood virtually alone in 
the face of barbaric enemies when the 
rest of the civilized world fled before 
invading hordes. They organized and 
developed European civilization by 
promoting and maintaining the priest- 
hood, by fostering education and by 
“softening and sweetening” the natu- 
rally tyrannical monarchs of Europe. 
“Imperceptibly,” he wrote, “without 
threats, without law, without combat, 
without violence and without resis- 
tance, the great European charter 
was proclaimed not as_ perishable 
paper, not by public criers, but in all 
European hearts at that time Cath- 
olic. This was the work of the popes. 
“The popes were the founders, the 
tutors, the saviours and the real con- 
stituent minds of the social state of 
Europe. They ameliorated and even- 
tually eliminated slavery. They raised 
the lot of women and gave them 
true Christian dignity. They changed 
monarchs from ruffians into civilized 
Christians. Thus they humanized so- 
ciety and made it possible for them 
to enjoy a large measure of liberty.” 
The central theme running through 
all of de Maistre’s arguments is this, 
“Without Christianity there can be 
no general liberty.” The choice as 
he saw it lies between Christianity 
and liberty joined on the one hand, 
or secularism and slavery on the other. 
Mankind has no other alternative. 
Such ideas naturally made many in- 
tellectual theorists refute and _revile 
him, but today we can see how right 
he was, we can see that Joseph de 
Maistre was truly the founder of the 
great Catholic movement to save 
Christianity during changing eras and 
ways of life. He was an apostle of 
the pen, defending and explaining 
the doctrines of the Church. He de- 
molished the plaster saints of the 18th 
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Necrology 





We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their 
near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us last month. 
Thirty Masses will be said for 
them. 


Mr. John Leptich, Victoria De- 
Mello, J. J. McLaughlin, William 
H. Woodward, Dr. John Hughes, 
Mrs. John Hughes, Mary Leon- 
ard, Patrick McGinty, Cornelius 
Dirmoni, Margaret Creighton, 
Paul Racht, Mrs. Felicita Lucero, 
Aloysius Widmann, James Pat- 
rick Burke, John G. Koelsch, 
Mrs. James H. Ward, Emma H. 
Moller, Walter H. Kelly, Mrs. 
Joseph B. Kavanaugh, Mrs. 
Margaret C. Mulqueen, Olaf 
Sivinson, Mrs. Ruby Green, 
Stella Dowling, Mr. James 
Byrne, Mrs. Byrne, Mary A. 
Geraghty, Clara Schuetter, John 
Clerkin, Anthony Capoano, Mrs. 
John F. Regan, Mr. John F. 
Regan, Marie Lion, Frank Gra- 
ham, Herman Gretencord, Al- 
bert Gretencord, Christ Kuhn, 
Benjamin J. Kelly, Thomas J. 


Connelly. 








century rationalism, showing how 
shallow they were. He vindicated the 
Church yet he won no decisive bat- 
tles. Secularism continued to grow in- 
to a Frankenstein monster until today 
it is one of the paramount evils 
against which we must struggle. 

One of the goals of our era was 
also the dream of de Maistre, a united 
Europe. He argued that there could 
be no real peace in Europe unless 
or until all Christian nations were 
banded together in one league, un- 
der the only logical Christian head, 
the Pope. Our planners of today do 
not go along with the latter portion 
of the theory. Perhaps that is why 
they are constantly failing in their 
attempt. 

The personal life of Joseph de 
Maistre was in perfect consonance 
with his lofty ideas. He never com- 
promised with evil and set an ex- 
ample of Christian integrity as a 
man of affairs, a thinker, a writer. 
He has been called the “greatest 
Father of the Church in his century.” 
Even those who disagreed with him 
had to acknowledge his fundamental 
goodness, his depths of spirituality 
and his inflexible character. As a 
dual student and man of affairs he 
was the Thomas More of his cen- 
tury, a man battling for truth, sac- 
rificing himself in selfless devotion 
to a great cause. Today his virtues 
are recognized, his ideas are being 
carefully analyzed. This is real suc- 
cess on his 200th anniversary year. ft 





TEEN TOPICS 
(From page 21) advertising. 
. Receptionist replacement for 
doctors, dentists 
. Radio and television employ- 
ment 
. Car washing service 
. Operate a summer kindergarten 
10. Department store employment 
Many teens have found that by 
banding together in the summer, 
they can offer a muchly needed ser- 
vice to the community. A local group 
of girls has established a profitable 
car washing service. They contract 
to wash the car once a week at an 
appointed hour for a regular fee. This 
might give the boys an idea tool 
Another job greatly aided by com- 
bining together in a group is yard- 
work. Lawns and gardens can be 
cared for regularly with a minimum 
of time for a team of workers. 
Whatever your summer employ- 
ment, you can be sure that when 
school time rolls around next Sep- 
tember, you'll have pocket money in 
your jeans and a wardrobe to initiate 
the school days. But more than that, 
you will have acquired worthwhile 
experience which will serve you well 
in your future career! 
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The Octave Extended 
to the Universal Church f 
HREE MONTHS after 


Father Paul began his Octave of Prayer as the conversion of the Society of the Atonement to the 
Catholic Church, the Church Unity Octave was observed 
. — *r Catholic auspices with the blessing of the Arch- 

an Anglican Minister on a lonely moun- under I 8 
8 . y bishop of New York, and the Apostolic Delegate to the 


oe z United States, Monsignor Falconio. In a letter to Father 
tain in 1908. But he prayed with deep Paul, dated November 29, 1909, Archbishop Farley said: 





You have my cordial approval and blessings on every 

faith and Al righty God rewarded that effort to secure prayers by means of THe Lamp, during 
a Church Unity Octave, as your letter describes it, for 

faith, Eight years later, the Octave was the return of all Christians to Unity under one visible 
head, the successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ on 

° earth; and I feel with you that your reception and that of 

extended to the Universal Church ni community of Gray noor into the Church has been 
the outcome, in God's n ysterious way, of the many prayers 





offered up in the past for this union of Christians. 


Father Paul of Graymoor is published by Macmi"'an Company, New York. $4.00. Copyright 1951 by erinrs oe £ e The Zamp - 29 
\tovement, Inc, All rights reserved—no part of this book may be produced without pesmission from the publisher. 














The Apostolic Delegate wrote: 

I am happy to learn that an appeal has been made 
through THe Lamp for special prayers to be offered from 
the Feast of the Chair of St. Peter’s at Rome to St. Paul’s 
Day—namely from the 18th to the 25th of January, for the 
return of all Christians to the unity of the Church under 
the one Supreme Pastor, the Successor of St. Peter, the 
Vicar of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. I have no 
doubt but that your appeal will be responded to by all sin- 
cere Christians....I consider it my duty to join my 
prayers with yours in order that God in His great mercy 
may be pleased to bring about the desired Union. 

In January, 1910, a letter came to Father Paul from 
Rome, stating that on December 27, 1909, His Holiness, 
Pope Pius X, “with his whole heart had blessed the said 
Father Paul, the ‘Institute of the Society of the Atone- 
ment’ and its work. The Holy Father, moreover, gave a 
special blessing to the Octave of Prayer for Unity and 
wished it great success.” The letter was signed by the 
Reverend T. M. Brandi, S.J., editor of the Civiltd Cat- 
tolica. 

For the next six years Father Paul propagated the 
Octave through personal letters to Bishops and Religious 
Superiors and through the pages of THe Lamp. In view 
of the fact that the Octave was founded originally in the 
Episcopal Church the spread of the observance of the 
Octave in the Catholic Church was phenomenal. Bishops 
were most cordial in their acknowledgments of Father 
Paul's letter, and most of them blessed the Octave. Re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations were enthusiastic in the 
observance of the Octave and helped to spread the de- 
votion among the laity. Besides the Archbishop of New 
York and the Apostolic Delegate the other notable members 
of the hierarchy to approve and bless the Octave were: 
the Most Reverend Regis H. Canevin, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, who in a pastoral letter commended the Octave 
observance to all his clergy and people; Bishop Schrembs 
of Cleveland, who as Ordinary of Toledo, Ohio, com- 
manded that it be observed in all the churches of his 
diocese; Bishop Conaty of Los Angeles, California; and 
Bishop Grace of Sacramento, pioneers of the development 
of the Octave in the Western part of the United States. 
Cardinal Bourne of Westminster and Cardinal Logue of 
Ireland also endorsed and blessed the Octave. 

The approval and blessing of so many bishops led to the 
next great step in the advancement of the observance of 
the Church Unity Octave—its official extension to the 
Universal Church. Cardinal Farley petitioned Rome for the 
decree of official recognition of the Octave as a form of 
prayer for the Universal Church. Cardinal Merry del Val, 
who was at that time Prefect of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office, sponsored the petition in Rome. Finally on 
February 25, 1916, His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, by a 
Papal Brief, extended its observance to the Universal 
Church; and at the same time enriched it with Indul- 
pe. Plenary and Partial. The English Translation of the 

rief is: 

In every age it has been the concern of the Roman 
Pontiffs, our predecessors, and likewise it concerns us very 
much, that Christians that have, unfortunately, withdrawn 
from the Catholic Religion should at length be recalled 
to us as a forsaken Mother. For in the Unity of the Faith 
the foremost characteristic of the truth of the Church 
shines forth, and it is thus that the Apostle Paul exhorts 
the Ephesians to preserve the Unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, by proclaiming that there is “One Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism.” (Ephesians IV—5) With a glad 
mind, therefore, we have heard from the Society which is 
called “of the Atonement,” established in New York, that 
prayers have been proposed to be recited from the Feast 
of the Chair of the Blessed Peter at Rome to the Feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, in order that this aim of Unity 
might be obtained from the Lord, and at the same time 
we rejoiced that these prayers, blessed by Pope Pius the 
Tenth, of recent memory, and approved by the Bishops 
of America, have been circulated far and wide through 
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the United States. And so, in order that the prayers 
above mentioned may be offered to God everywhere and 
with abundant fruit of souls and thus the desired end may 
be more easily attained, we, having also consulted our 
Venerable Brethren, the Cardinal Inquisitors General of 
the Holy Roman Church, mercifully grant and bestow in 
the Lord a Plenary Indulgence and remission of all 
their sins to each and all the faithful of Christ in the 
world, of either sex, who from the 18th day of the month 
of January, the Festival of the Chair of Blessed Peter of 
Rome, until the 25th day of the same month, on which 
the conversion of St. Paul is commemorated, shall recite 
every year once a day the prayers which are subjoined 
and on the last day of this Octave, truly penitent and con- 
fessed and refreshed with Holy Communion, shall visit 
any Church or Public Oratory and there say these prayers 
to God for the concord of Christian Rulers, the extirpation 
of heresies, the conversion of sinners and for the exalta- 
tion of our Holy Mother the Church. Moreover we also 
grant permission in virtue of which confession may be made 
and Holy Communion received, and the visit be made in 
order to gain the aforesaid Plenary Indulgence, on the 
Feast of the Chair of Blessed St. Peter in Rome. Further- 
more, to these same faithful, who, with at least a con- 
trite heart, say on any of the eight days named these 
prayers, we grant an indulgence of two hundred days 
from the penances imposed upon them or owing by them 
in any other way, according to the usual form of the 
Church. We mercifully grant in the Lord, that all these 
indulgences, remissions of sin and relaxation of penances 
may applied in behalf of the souls of the faithful 
of Christ detained in Purgatory. This present letter shall 
be in force forever, anything to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The prayers, however, which are to be recited 
for the Unity of the Church during the Octave we have 
ordained, as above, are to be as follows and lest any 
changes might creep into them, we have decreed that a 
copy of them be kept in the archives of the Apostolic 
Briefs. (These prayers are given in Chapter XIII) 

Given at St. Peter's, Rome, under the Seal of the 
Fisherman, the 25th of February, 1916, the second of Our 
Pontificate. 

P, CARDINAL GASPARRI 
Secretary of State 


(These indulgences were renewed by Pope Pius XII 
through the Sacred Penitentiary Nicola Cardinal Canali 
in 1946.) 


With the promulgation of this Apostolic Brief of Bene- 
dict XV the Octave was raised from a private devotion 
to rank with the approved prayers of the whole Catholic 
Church. This Brief of the Holy Father gave a tremendous 
impetus to the observance of the Octave. Without this 
official sanction and blessing the Octave would have re- 
mained a private devotion subject to the approval of in- 
dividual bishops. With Rome’s approval it became a uni- 
versal prayer, proper for the entire Church. 

The soul of Father Paul was filled with joy and 
gratitude to God for His goodness towards the Octave. 
Nine years before, on October 26, 1907, the Living 
Church (whose editor had once called Father Paul an 
“erratic priest”) in an article written on the book The 
Prince of the Apostles said: 

We have a large sympathy with the dreamers of iri- 
descent dreams. And a mirage does represent a far dis- 
tant reality. The dreamers are the prophets of better 
times to come when men of other generations shall be 
able to realize what these could only dream of. 

But from the beginning Father Paul’s “dream” of the 
Reunion of Christendom was not something illusory. It 
was the prayer of Christ—“That they all may be One.” 
Father Paul prayed, worked, sacrificed, preached, wrote 
and suffered to bring about the realization of the words 
of Christ: “Other sheep I have that are not of this fold. 
Them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” Christ 
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was the Prophet of “better times to come.” “One fold 
and one Shepherd” is His Will and so it must come to 
pass. 

The labor of Father Paul, and the work of “men of 
other generations” shall bring to reality the prayer of 
Christ. And the iridescence of their “dreams” shall be 
seen in reality as men of every race and color gather 
around the Chair of Peter at ‘heme in Unity of Faith. 
This is the raison d’étre of the Society of the Atonement. 

Father Paul, with new enthusiasm and hope, now that 
the Octave was extended to the Universal Church, began 
immediately to send letters to all the Catholic Bishops of 
the world asking them to observe the Unity Octave in 
their dioceses. These letters were sent out by Mother 
Lurana and the Sisters under Father Paul’s direction 
and signature. Even with their help, considering the 
ren. sar correspondence of The-Union-That-Nothing- 
Be-Lost and other activities, it was a most remarkable 
accomplishment for one priest. 

en he was asked, in a letter from a reader of THE 
Lamp: “Why an Octave: why not a Novena?” he 
answered: “The fitness of an Octave beginning with a 
festival in honor of what God Himself has constituted 
the Centre of Catholic Unity, viz., The Chair of Peter, 
and ending with the feast of the Conversion of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles, is so obvious that it needs very 
little exposition. When the Founder of Christianity prayed 
for the Unity of His disciples the reason He gave was 
‘That the world might believe.’ We are, therefore, to be- 
gin with Unity that we may end in the Conversion of 
the whole world—The Chair of Peter stands for the first; 
St. Paul, the missionary convert, stands for the latter. 
Then, too, an Octave, as in music—it is the scale of har- 
mony—may very well typify harmony and unity among 
Christians.” 

On December 15, 1920, Father Paul sent a letter to 
Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia requesting him to 
propose a resolution at the next meeting of the American 
Bis ope to be held in Washington, D. C., which, if passed, 
woul arantee their support of the Octave. Father Paul 
asked that the Bishops, “take corporate action toward 
securing a general participation of everybody in praying 
for Unity during the Octave, so that its observance will 
come to be in time as much a matter of Catholic usage 
as the Rosary devotions during May and October.” The 
Bishops received the resolution on September 22, 1921. 
next day Cardinal Dougherty wrote the following 
etter: 

Cardinal’s Residence 
1723 Race Street 
Philadelphia 
September 23rd, 1921 
My Dear FATHER PAUL: 

At a meeting of the Bishops yesterday morning, I pre- 
sented a resolution that the Unity Octave be held through- 
out all the dioceses of the United States. It was unani- 
mously adopted by the Hierarchy. With best wishes, I 

remain Very faithfully yours 
D. CarpiInAL DouGHERTY 

Archbishop of Philadelphia 

The action taken by the Holy See toward the Church 
Unity Octave prompted the hierarchies of many of the 
European countries to prescribe the annual observance 
of the Octave in all the dioceses of their respective 
countries. Among these were the Bishops of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Belgium, France, Poland and Italy. 

Father Paul, in the meantime, was asking the Bishops 
of the Catholic Church throughout the world to sign a 
petition which was to be presented to the Holy Father 
at Rome asking him to make the observance of the 
Octave Obligatory upon the Universal Church. 

In October, 1922, the Hierarchy of Greece, Constan- 
tinople and Asia Minor, among whom were the Most Rev- 
erend Demetrius Cadi, Melchite Patriarch of Antioch; the 
Most Reverend John Naslain, Bishop of Trebizond and 
Vicar General of the Patriarchate of the Armenian Cath- 
olics; the Most Reverend George Calavassy, Ordinary of 
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Constantinople and all Greece, addressed a petition to 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI, asking him to render the 
Church Unity Octave, through Apostolic Letters, Obli- 
gatory upon the Universal Church. This request could n..t 
be considered until a similar one was presented by the 
Catholic Hierarchy of the West. 

As Father Paul was seeking the signatures of prelates 
for his petition thousands of letters poured in and out vi 
Graymoor. In the spring of 1925, Father Paul sailed out 
of New York for the Eternal City. He had four objects 
in mind: first, since it was a Holy Year, he went as a 
pilgrim to gain the jubilee indulgence; secondly, having 
great devotion to The Little Flower, he wanted to be 
present for her canonization; his third object was to pre- 
sent in private audience with supe Pine XI the petition 
regarding the Obligatory observance ot the Octave. The 
fourth object was to secure, through the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Oriental Church, the consolidation into one 
Papal Society ot all Near East agencies operating in the 
United States. This object was crowned with success be- 
yond his most sanguine hopes in the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association. 

He carried with him two lists of the names of persons 
who had signed the petition. The first list was composed 
of the signatures of more than two hundred high-ranking 
ecclesiastics throughout the world. The pot list was 
composed of the signatures of five thousand priests, re- 
ligious and lay people. These he humbly presented to 
the Holy Father in a private audience on May 15, 1925. 
During his private audience Father Paul begged the Pope 
to make the Church Unity Octave of: “obligation on the 
faithful everywhere, in the same manner as are the pre- 
scribed devotions to the Blessed Virgin during the months 
of May and October.” The Holy Father received his pe- 
tition most graciously and assured him that every con- 
sideration would be given to the request. To exvedite 
matters, he instructed Father Paul to leave a formal re- 
quest in writing, together with all the documents, with 
the Cardinal Secretary of State. 

When Father Paul returned to Graymoor from Rome 
he continued his crusade for the support of the Hierarchy 
and the Religious Superiors for the Church Unity Octave. 
In September, 1927, Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., of 
London, wrote to him: 

Few have worked as you have worked for an under- 
standing with our separated brethren. In His own days He 
who inspired and upheld you will reward you. One of 
the joys of my life has been to have worked by your side 
in the narrow field of reconciliation. 

In answer Father Paul wrote: 

I wish your viewpoint and spirit were more in evidence, 
rather, there is often-times a positively hostile attitude 
towards those good men in the Anglican body who are 
trying to work out its redemption. Many of them, as we 
know, recognize that such redemption involves ultimately 
a return for the Anglican prodigal to his Father’s house. 

On May 10, 1927, Father Paul wrote to Cardinal Merry 
del Val, who was the Archpriest of St. Peter’s Basilica: 

... That which I particularly desire... is to see the 
Feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Rome exalted to the 
same dignity throughout the Universal Church that it 
enjoys in the Basilica of St. Peter....In the Roman 
Calendar the feast of the Basilica of St. John Lateran 
takes precedence of rank over St. Peter's, the former 
being a double of the Second Class, while the Basilica 
of St. Peter is only a Major-Duplex. Would not the 
exaltation of the Feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Rome 
to the rank of a double of the First Class serve not alone 
to emrhasize the Supremacy of the Apostolic See, but 
redound to the greater glory throughout the world of 
St. Peter’s Basilica? When, on the occasion of the can- 
onization of the “Little Flower,” the Holy Father entered 
St. Peter’s, elevated above the multitude in the gestatorial 
chair, I prayed that she would use her powerful inter- 
cession with Almighty God to elevate the dignity of the 
Feast of the Chair of Peter that all men might better 
understand that the Divinely constituted center of Chris- 
tendom is nothing else than the Holy Roman See. 

(Continued in July Lamp) 
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